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The World at Play 


The Community Rest Room, 
Greenville, S. C.—The com- 
munity rest room at Green- 
ville, South Carolina, has a 
record of seven years of serv- 
ice to people from rural dis- 
tricts who come to the county 
seat for marketing, trading 
and other purposes. Its es- 
tablishment was due to the 
efforts of the Women’s Club 
at Greenville who interested 
the merchants of the town in 
contributing money sufficient 
for up-keep. Although dur- 
ing the first two’ years the 
project had a rather precar- 
ious existence, it managed to 
weather the storm and since 
that time there has been a 
steady growth. 

The rest room has recently 
taken new quarters in the old 
Record Building, a quaint 
land mark which has been 
leased by the Chamber of 
Commerce for a year. Under 
the present plans for main- 
tenance the Chamber of Com- 
merce pays the rent; the city 
pays the matron’s salary of 
fifty dollars per month; and 


the Women’s Club supple- 
ments incidental expense and 
equipment. 

Much of the success of the 
enterprise is attributed to the 
exceptional administration of 
the matron who has been in 
charge for the past five years. 
She is a motherly woman who 
always has a cheerful greet- 
ing for and a personal inter- 
est in every visitor. Although 
this center is designed prin- 
cipally for people coming 
from the outlying districts, a 
large number of girls from 
nearby stores and factories 
take their luncheon there and 
are supplied with hot and cold 
drinks at nominal prices. 

The checking of bundles is 
one of the most popular feat- 
ures, as was the checking of 
babies until they were left in 
such numbers as to call forth 
a ruling that each child must 
have a caretaker. During the 
past year two thousand four 
hundred was the average 
monthly registered adult at- 
tendance. 

The luncheon group’s devo- 
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tion to the matron and the ap 
preciation of the country folks 
are shown in their daily gifts 
of butter, eggs, meat and 
other farm produce, as well 
as flowers. These gifts are 
all recorded in a monthly re- 
port which the matron sub- 
mits to the Greenville Wom- 
en’s Club, who in turn have it 
published in the daily papers. 

Tried and Proved.—Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, has a 
flourishing Community Build- 
ing which was established five 
years ago under the auspices 
of a corporation formed for 
that specific purpose and 
known as the Washington 
Development Company. At 
that time, by a fortunate co- 
incidence, a building which 
had formerly been a residence 
was thrown on the market to 
settle up an estate, and the 
Development Company was 
thus enabled to purchase the 
property at a figure consider- 
ably less than its actual value. 

The plan of financing was 
briefly as follows: Fifty men 
agreed to pay $525.00 each, in 
four installments, $125.00 
down and $100.00 a year 
thereafter. A mortgage at 
five per cent was given on the 
balance after the first pay- 
ment was made. The Wash- 
ington Board of Trade agreed 
to pay the interest on this 
mortgage, the taxes, and the 
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insurance in lieu of rent. 
This involved an annual ex- 
penditure of approximately 
$708.00. The Board of Trade 
also paid for such alterations 
as were necessary to put the 
building in condition. 

That it has fulfilled its pur- 
pose admirably is evidenced 
by the fact that in September, 
1917 the Board of Trade de- 
cided by unanimous vote to 
purchase the building, and 
thereby guarantee its perman- 
ency as the real community 
centre of Washington and the 
adjacent territory. Situated 
on the main street, it is read- 
ily accessible to all parts of the 
city. The first floor is given 
over to a general reading and 
assembly room, a dining room 
for members of the Board of 
Trade and their guests, and 
the offices of the County Fuel 
and Food Administrators. On 
the second floor are two of- 
fices used by the Board of 
Trade, the office of the Coun- 
ty Agriculturist and a suite 
of rest rooms, one of which is 
equipped as a nursery. 

An indication of the general 
use which is made of the 
structure by the residents of 
the community may be seen 
in the fact that last year an 
average of three hundred and 
nine persons a day availed 
themselves of the facilities. 
On one occasion seven meet- 
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ings, each having a distinctly 
separate purpose, were held 
on the same evening. A feat- 
ure which is of particular ad- 
vantage to rural people is a 
public hitching yard at the 
rear of the Community Build- 
ing. 

Healing the Breaches.—One 
of the Community Service Or- 
ganizers writes: 

Last Sunday at L, we held 
a community sing in the after- 
noon. This in itself is not a 
remarkable occurrence, but it 
is remarkable when I tell you 
that for twenty years in L, 
a community of 2000 people, 
and nine churches, everyone 
has been friendly for six days 
in the week and quite neigh- 
borly, but on the seventh day 
no one knows anyone else, 
except those who go to their 
own particular church. 

I knew of this condition and 
so I went to the Chamber of 
Commerce and the ministers 
of the churches and suggested 
that we sing some Easter 
hymns on Easter day all to- 
gether. Everybody in_ the 
place turned out in the little 
park that they have there. 

I secured a portable organ 
and I started in, after a short 
talk of what Community Serv- 
ice was, with the singing. 
After we had sung one or two 
hymns quite badly, I sug- 
gested that perhaps someone 
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had some particular song he 
would like sung. Someone 
shouted out, “ Let’s have Bub- 
bles.” 

With an experience of many 
years standing in sensing a 
crowd’s opinion, I noticed the 
noses of the deacons and dea- 
conesses assuming a heaven- 
ward position and so I 
thought it wise to tell the 
crowd that many of these so- 
called jazz songs have very 
great morals attached to them. 
For example, I said, “This 
song Bubbles is typical of so 
many people in our life who 
spend all their lives blowing 
bubbles and doing nothing 
else. 

“We, in Community Serv- 
ice, are trying to get people 
to do practical things in a 
practical way for the benefit 
of everybody. Now,” I said, 
“If you will sing this song in 
that spirit, you transform it 
from a mere piece of music 
to a wonderful discourse on 
morality.” Immediately the 
noses came down and every- 
one present started in to sing 
this beautiful epic. 

Incidentally in the course of 
the sing, I suddenly stopped 
and said, “Now, I want every- 
one to shake hands with the 
person next to him, and get 
acquainted.” It so happened 
that the Presbyterian minister 
and the Baptist deacon were 
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standing side by side by pure 
accident, and it is notorious 
in the locality, that although 
friendly during the week, they 
have not spoken together on 
Sunday for a good many 
years. When I made my lit- 
tle request they turned around 
and shook hands. 

S— and the rest of the 
county have always been at 
“logger-heads.” Whenever the 
County proposed anything, S— 
downed it and vice-versa. 

This year when I took 
charge of preparations for the 
Festival, I suggested that we 
make it a valley affair and 
the County people immediate- 
ly said that it was not possi- 
ble. 

For a great many years, S— 
had never given any support 
to the Festival. I asked leave 
to try and I not only got a 
contribution of $250.00 from 
the Chamber of Commerce in 
S— but I got the five leading 
banks and the five leading 
manufacturers in S— to put in 
and pay for a full page ad in 
the San Francisco Chronicle 
advertising the Festival of the 
County and, in this way, Com- 
munity Service healed a com- 
munity feud of a great many 
years standing. 

Ten Ways to Kill an Asso- 
ciation.— 

1. Don’t come to the meet- 
ings. 
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2. But if you do come, come 
late. 

3. If the weather doesn’t 
suit you, don’t think of com- 
ing. 

4. If you do attend a meet- 
ing, find fault with the work 
of the officers and other mem- 
bers. 

5. Never accept an office, as 
it is easier to criticize than to 
do things. 

6. Nevertheless, get sore if 
you are not appointed on a 
committee, but if you are, do 
not attend the committee 
meetings. 

7. If asked by the chairman 
to give your opinion regard- 
ing some important matter, 
tell him you have nothing to 
say. After the meeting tell 
every one how things ought 
to be done. 

8. Do nothing more than is 
absolutely necessary, but 
when other members roll up 
their sleeves and _ willingly, 
unselfishly use their ability to 
help matters along, howl that 
the association is run by a 
clique. 

9. Hold back your dues as 
long as possible, or don’t pay 
at all. 

10. Don’t bother about get- 
ting new members. “Let 
George do it!”—Builders’ Bulle- 
tin 
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Recreation for Railroad Em- 
ployees.—The new health and 
recreation department of the 
New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad was organ- 
ized at the request of a large 
number of employees who 
wanted an opportunity for 
athletics of all sorts as well 
as general field meets. The 
recently appointed recreation 
director of this department 
has begun ‘the organization of 
local baseball leagues by di- 
visions among the men in the 
terminals, shops, yards and 
clerical departments with a 
view toward a championship 
system. The entire employed 
staff of the railroads includ- 
ing engine men, firemen, train 
men, conductors, shopmen, 
and clerks will be included in 
the leagues. Each league 
will have practice ground. 
Wherever possible railroad 
property will be used,—and 
public diamonds where these 
are available. Winners of the 
various divisional champion- 
ships will play off for the 
championship of the entire 
railroad system. The players 
will meet other railroad clubs 
only by their own choice. 
Football teams will be organ- 
ized in the fall in the same 
way as baseball. 


A Prison Baseball League.— 
A description of the baseball 


of a prison in California pub- 
lished in the bulletin issued 
by the prisoners themselves 
pays the following tribute to 
the value of recreation in in- 
stitutions: 

“Let us express our appre- 
ciation to the officials in 
charge for being so broad- 
minded as to see the benefits 
that are derived from these 
games—benefits to both play- 
er and fan; who realize that 
the human mind must have 
something to occupy it during 
its moments of relaxation or 
else it will create something to 
supply the lack, which crea- 
tion must oftimes produce 
anything but desirable results 
when within the depressing 
confines of a place of this 
kind. Gentlemen, we _ thank 
you for this opportunity of re- 
lieving our minds and exercis- 
ing our bodies in these good, 
healthful, pleasurable, invigor- 
ating sports; and when at last 
the morning brings the day- 
light of freedom, with the 
nightmare forever past, many 
of us will go out determined 
to be better men, better citi- 
zens, where otherwise our 
minds would perhaps be filled 
with the leaven of I. W. 
W. ’ism, Radicalism, Redism— 
soured on society and the 
world in general. God save 
us from such! 

“Three cheers for our base- 
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game played by the inmates 
ball league for 1920! May 
the best team win the pen- 
nant!” 

A County Play Day.—TIn 
order to stir up an interest in 
games for all children the 
schools of Madison County, 
Mississippi, inaugurated a 
play day for the entire county. 
The Teachers’ Association of 
the County appointed a com- 
mittee to make the arrange- 
ments. A standard text, Games 
for the Playground, Home, 
School and Gymnasium by 
Jessie H. Bancroft, was 
adopted and distributed to 
each school in the county. 
Each teacher used her own 
judgment in the selection of 
games. 

On the day appointed each 
school was assigned a definite, 
staked-off area on the play 
field. At a signal from the 
leader each school began play- 
ing its own game. This was 
continued for a period of for- 
ty-five minutes with brief in- 
tervals when games were 
changed and play began again. 
Then at the end of the forty- 
five minute period, the first, 
second and third grades of all 
the schools assembled in the 
center of the field and played 
a game together. 

The rest of the day was 
taken up in regular field day 
events such as baseball, bas- 
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ket ball, pole vaulting, run- 
ning and jumping. 
Introducing a play period 
into the regular field day pro- 
gram was found to be valua- 
ble not only because it se- 
cured the active participation 
of every child but it also 
demonstrated to the teachers 
the value of games with the 
result that they will be used 
as a regular feature of school 
work in the future. 
{ Convinced!—The _ superin- 
tendent of the Department of 
Education of Madison Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, in writing to 
one of the workers of the 


Playground and _ Recreation 
Association of America, 
makes the following  state- 


ment: 

“You will perhaps remem- 
ber that you advised the 
teachers of Madison County 
to have a play day instead of 
an old time field day. On the 
16th this trial was made. It 
was a shining success. Next 
year this will mean that there 
will be no pupils in this Coun- 
ty who do not play. There 
will be at least a part of each 
day devoted to play for the 
fun of it, and for the exercise 
that it gives.” 

Bryn Mawr May Day.—The 
fifth Bryn Mawr May Day 
held May seventh and eighth 
on the College Campus was a 
really beautiful spectacle. The 
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presentation of an Elizabethan 
rustic May Festival included 
a Pageant, a Maypole Dance 
of five hundred dancers, 
Dances of Milkmaids, Dances 
of Chimney Sweeps, Old Eng- 
lish Country Dances and Mor- 
ris Dances, six Old English 
Plays and two Masques. 

The plays and masques pre- 
sented were: 

Robin Hood, founded on 
plays by Anthony Munday, 
1597, and Robert Greene, 
1587. 

A Hue and Cry after Cupid, 
by Ben Jonson. 

The Masque of Flowers, by 
the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn. 

A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, by William Shakespeare. 

The Old Wives’ Tale, by 
George Peele. 

The Play of Saint George, 
comprising the Oxfordshire 
St. George play and the Lut- 
terworth Christmas play. 

Nice Wanton, anonymous; 
licensed to the printer in 1560. 

The XI Pagean of Jephte, 
anonymous, from a manu- 
script discovered by Dr. Car- 
leton Brown. 


A Play Day for Girls.— 
From the Recreation Depart- 
ment of the City of Oakland 
comes the following report: 

“The annual play day for 
high school girls in the City 
of Oakland, held in Mosswood 


Park Playground on Satur- 
day, May 15th, was an un- 
qualified success from’ every 
point of view. Nearly a 
thousand girls in uniform 
suits of white middies, black 
bloomers and black ties made 
a spectacular and inspiring 
sight as they paraded twice 
around the athletic field in the 
posture contest. Swinging 
along, with heads __ erect, 
shoulders squared and_ re- 
sponding to rhythm with an 
underlying current of vitality 
and repressed joy, the army 
of healthy athletic girls at- 
tested the splendid results of 
the state program of physical 
education as required in the 
schools under the supervision 
of the recreation department. 
A cup was awarded to the 
school making the largest 
number of points in marching 
and standing posture. A pro- 
gram of matched games and 
contests followed the posture 
parade varied with folk danc- 
ing.” 

The program, in which girls 
from five high schools parti- 
cipated, was as follows: 

9:00 to 10:00 

I. Grand March (official 
award for posture— 
neatness of appearance 
—marching order) 

II. Folk Dancing 
Csehbogar and Old 
Rustic 
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Jumping Jack and In- 
dian Dance 


Crested Hen 
Seven Jumps 
Dal Dans 
10:00 to 11:00 
I. Baseball (Sophomore 
Teams) 
II. Basket Ball 
III. Volley Ball 
IV. Tennis  (Junior-Senior 
Doubles) 
11:00 to 12.00 


I. Basket Ball (Freshman) 
II. Tennis (Freshman-Soph- 
omore) 
III. Dodge Ball (10 girls 
from each school) 
IV. Stunts 
V. Archery 
VI. Discus 
VII. Quoits 
Relay (Team from each 
school ) 


Annual Park Fete—The 
New York Evening Sun com- 
mented on the fete of the Girls’ 
Branch of the Public Schools 
Athletic League in an editorial 
as follows: 


Children in the Park 


The bobbing Maypole, mot- 
ley in the greenery, the little 
marching maids in white— 
vestals of the spring’s mystic 
fire in the city’s Temple of 
Nature—the  knickerbockered 
boys tottering with the shared 
weight of giant red buckets of 
ice cream, these sights and 
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the manifold human chirp that 
accompanied them long graced 
Central Park in the late May- 
time. Of recent years the 
tendency has been to combine 
the innumerable little festivals 
into fewer and greater ones. 
The other day fifteen acres of 
school children flocked to- 
gether on the broad sheep 
meadow in what has become 
the annual May fest of the 
girls’ branch of the Public 
Schools Athletic League. 

The park can devote its 
splendors of landscape to no 
better purpose than to receive 
the children of the city, to 
take their minds and thoughts 
as well as their roving limbs, 
and to domesticate them to 
the beauty inherent alike in 
the leaf and in the earth. As 
for the park, the life-long 
friends it gains in the child 
visitors of this sort will help 
insure its future preservation, 
in the permanent security that 
befits its character. 


The Baby and the Gang.— 
Joseph Lee writes: I have 
just been noticing the play of 
Jewish children with smaller 
children in their charge as 
viewed on the Charlesbank in 
Boston where they have a 
chance to get out on the grass 
among the trees. 

I was especially interested 
in five boys whom I judged to 
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be about thirteen years old 
and a small child about two 
years old in care of one of 
them. One form of sport was 
to lay the baby down on his 
back and dive over him. An- 
other was taking him up and 
running as with a football, 
but carefully so as not to fall 
down. When they _ treked 
from one part of the ground 
to another the baby carriage 
with the baby in it was 
pushed ahead on the run as a 
sort of gonfalon or Ark of the 
Covenant. 

The baby seemed to be hav- 
ing the time of his life. 


Lessons from the Play of 
Animals.—A_ sidelight on the 
community recreation move- 
ment appeared recently in 
The Literary Digest, from the 
point of view of Enos A. 
Mills, the noted mountaineer 
and naturalist. The article by 
Mr. Mills deals primarily with 
his fascinating experiences 
while observing the very real 
play life of wild game, from 
chipmunks to. grizzly-bears, 
that inhabit the peaks and 
valleys of the Rockies. Mr. 
Mills evidently is convinced of 
the central importance of the 
movement promoted exten- 
sively today in American 
cities and towns, and he gives 
a fresh expression of the 
philosophy of community rec- 


reation, concluding with the 
following paragraphs: 

“With animals, as with our- 
selves, play appears to be nec- 
essary for the development of 
the young and for the sus- 
tained fitness of the mature. 
As a factor which gives suc- 
cess, it probably ranks with 
food and sleep. Play drills 
give development and effic- 
iency. 

“Play is the nearest ap- 
proach to the magic fountain 
of youth. Distinguished wild 
folk, those alert and quick to 
readjust themselves to the ever- 
changing conditions—those 
surviving, succeeding, and 
evolving—are those ever loyal 
to life’s best ally—the youth 
called Play. 

“The wonderful story of 
evolution shows that playing 
animals are most likely to sur- 
vive and leave offspring. Co- 
operation or team-work ap- 
pears to be the outgrowth of 
team-play. This is closely al- 
lied to mutual aid, which is a 
conspicuous factor in evolu- 
tion, and in mutual aid ap- 
pears to be the beginning of 
a conscious consideration for 
the rights of others.” 


Teaching Play in Labrador. 
—Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, in 
A Labrador Doctor,* writes: 


* Published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., N. Y., 1919 
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“The pathos of the lack of 
toys and games appealed es- 
pecially to the Anglo-Saxon 
who believes that if he has 
any advantage over competi- 
tors, it is not merely in racial 
attributes, but in the reaction 
of those attributes which de- 
velop in him the ineradicable 
love of athletics and_ sport. 
The fact that he dubs the 
classmate whom he admires 
most a good sport, shows that 
he thinks so, anyway. 

“So organized play was 
carefully introduced on the 
coast. It caught like wildfire 
among the children, and it 
was delightful to see groups 
of them naively memorizing 
by the roadside school lessons 
in the form of Ring-of-Roses, 
Looby-Loo, All on the Train for 
Boston. To our dismay in the 
minds of the local people the 


very success of this effort gave 
further evidence of our incom- 
petence.” 


Fall River’s Activities.— 
The report of the Fall River 
playground work includes many 
items of interest. About the 
middie of the summer season 
a series of athletic meets was 
organized for both boys and 
girls. A children’s parade was 
held on one of the park play- 
grounds, in which 150 young- 
sters varying in age from four 
to twelve took part. Judges 
chosen from the neighborhood 
awarded prizes for the most at- 
tractive floats and costumes. 
Other events included a circus 
given in one of the schoolyard 
playgrounds, a very creditable 
industrial exhibit in which all 
the centers were represented, 
and a play festival which closed 
the season’s work. 








Echoes from the Local Community Division 
National Conference of Social Work 






New Orleans, Louisiana 


The discussions of neighborhood and community organization 
at the sessions of the Local Community Division of the recent 
National Conference of Social Work related very definitely to the 
leisure time interests of the neighborhood and the community. 
There were five regular sessions and one special luncheon confer- 


ence held under the auspices of the Division. 


A brief resumé of 


the significant points brought out at the sessions may be suggestive 


to readers of THE PLAYGROUND. 
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ECHOES FROM THE LOCAL COMMUNITY DIVISION 


I. READJUSTMENT IN CoMMUNITY BUILDING AS THE RESULT OF 
THE WorLD War EXPERIENCES 


At the opening meeting of the division the discussions centered 
largely about the function of the government in community build- 
ing and the necessity for cooperation between public and private 
agencies. The points emphasized at this session have a direct bear- 
ing upon the problems of community workers in organizing groups 
to stand back of the municipality, particularly as it functions for 
leisure time activities. “It is the function of private agencies” said 
Dr. Graham Taylor, “to initiate experiments, but when they are 
sufficiently developed they should be turned over to the municipal- 
ity.” This note was struck throughout the discussion and a num- 
ber of instances were quoted showing how such cooperation was 
working out practically. 

“Believe in your public officials and stand back of them,” was 
another significant contribution to the discussion. Many difficulities 
confront public officials, Mrs. Eva White of Community Service, 
pointed out, in the carrying out of social functions, which are over- 
looked by social workers. In spite of the limitations which hedge 
about city officials their cooperation can be secured if social work- 
ers assume the right attitude toward them. 

In describing the place of the American Legion in the upbuild- 
ing of community life, Col. Gansser, Michigan State Commander of 
the American Legion, made the plea that social agencies call upon 
American Legion Posts to take part in community affairs. They 
are anxious to serve but need the leadership that social agencies 
can supply. See to it that the tremendous influence which the 
American Legion is bound to exert’ shall be turned into the great- 
est community asset the country has ever known. 


Il. Community AND NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION AS A MEANS 
oF CITIZENSHIP 


In the discussion of this session was brought out the neces- 
sity that all agencies should work together for the common good. 
“Each organization,” said Dr. John Elliott, of Hudson Guild, “has 
a distinct function. It must have the big vision which will show 
it that it cannot do all the work in a community.” As the settle- 
ment builds on neighborhood group associations so must the whole 
structure of community life be built up on the basis of mutual in- 
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terests through which the people of neighborhoods can express 
themselves. 

“Self-expression means the development of powers of leader- 
ship” said Professor Arvold of the Little County Theatre of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, who pointed out that the ex- 
pression of country people has been held back for centuries. We 
have robbed the country of its energetic leadership by urging 
young men and women to go to the city where they can express 
themselves. We must give them this opportunity in the country; 
must draw them together in the country as in the city on the basis 
of their mutual interests. 

The Little Country Theatre of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College is doing this. Here plays are written, staged and produc- 
ed by the country people themselves. Creative instincts are arous- 
ed; people are brought together and neighborliness is created. 

“When you have aroused creative instincts, you have done 
something fundamental.” 

“We must determine fundamental minimum needs of our 
neighborhoods and supply the technical service to meet them. We 
must discover the natural group interests, then build up groups of 
people to make the interests real.” Mr. Albert J. Kennedy of 
Boston thus defined the basis for permanent neighborhood work 
which must think in terms of ten, twenty and thirty years. 


III. ReEcRUITING FOR THE UPBUILDING OF THE COMMUNITY 


In recruiting our forces for community work, it was brought 
out at this session, it is important that the labor leaders shall be 
enlisted. Many of them have thought deeply about problems of 
health, living conditions and leisure time needs. They will cooper- 
ate in a plan for community work which gives the laboring man a 
voice in planning for his out-of-work hours. 

Libraries are coming more and more to be social centers, par- 
ticularly in small communities where other centers are lacking. 
Use them in the building up of community life. Take books to the 
people in the neighborhoods as music, storytelling and the drama 
are being taken. In this connection Miss Caroline Webster of the 
American Library Association told of the book wagons which with 
trained workers are being sent out particularly into rural dis- 
tricts. 

A very important subject and one which is of special interest 
to community organizers who are realizing the importance of get- 
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ting men behind the community program not only in giving it finan- 
cial support but in actively participating in it, was discussed by Mr. 
Sherrard Ewing of the American City Bureau under the title, 
“The Importance of Community Spirit and Community Leadership 
to the Business Interests of the City.” “A business man should be 
appealed to as a man and a citizen with no thought of reward from 
a financial point of view. His active interest should be enlisted 
and he should be shown that community spirit makes a place a 
good city for the business man who recognizes the importance of 
the human factor. Because of the experience and achievement of 
the business man, Mr. Ewing pointed out, we need him as an indi- 
vidual in every movement for community betternment. We need his 
personal interest and the benefit of his judgment more than we do 
his money. We can hope to retain his interest only if we see to 
it that he participates in the effort for which his subscription is 
given. A man has a keen personal interest only in those matters 
in which he has definite participation. The business man is recog- 
nizing increasingly the importance of the human factor; he has 
come to realize that community spirit, guided by enlightened 
leadership, represents the only safe foundation for business ad- 
vancement. 

“The Boy Scout Program and the Building of the Commun- 
ity,” as discussed by Mr. Lorne W. Barclay, Director of the De- 
partment of Education of the Boy Scouts of America, presented 
another point of view of very great interest to community work- 
ers upon whom devolves the problem of finding leadership for com- 
munity work. 

Through the Boy Scout program, which imposes responsibility 
upon the individual—responsibility to himself, his neighbor, his 
community, his nation and the world—a great group of potential 
leaders is being developed. Scouting recognizes the need of the 
boy for a recreation program, but further it takes into account the 
desire of the man for recreation and for expression of his interest 
in his younger brother. The boys and the men of the community 
are joined together in a play program which rebounds to the better- 
ment of both, and of the community at large. Scouting provides 
the citizen with a practical opportunity for the expenditure of his 
margin of time by leading boys in their recreation training as well 
as in the building up of community life. 

Scouting trains boys to serve the community, but what is an 
important it trains the community to serve its boyhood. It builds 
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up the boy’s loyalty to home, to school and to church, enriching 
the program of the school and the church in the eyes of the boys. 

All these elements entering as they do into the training of 
the Scout, make him an invaluable ally to the community worker 
who should take all possible steps to use the Scout in the com- 
munity program and to develop leadership from among this group. 

A discussion of the problem “Recruiting Young Women for 
Community Work” had in it suggestions of great interest to com- 
munity workers, one of whose greatest problems is the discovery 
of means for interesting girls and young women in community 
work, Miss Elizabeth Herring of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, who discussed the topic, pointed out that girls are in- 
clined to draw apart by themselves and to become “crystallized” 
early in life. We must see to it that in their club work—and club 
organization makes a great appeal to women and girls—they are 
given big community objectives to work for to train leaders from 
industrial and professional girls. Get the young college girl in- 
terested in community affairs; train her for leadership and make 
her feel her “oneness” with the community. 


SpEcIAL LUNCHEON CONFERENCE 


At a special luncheon conference of the Local Community Di- 
vision much time was devoted to a discussion of “The Motion 
Picture in the Upbuilding of Community Life.” Mr. Orrin G. 
Cocks, National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, in present- 
ing the subject, pointed out the important place the motion 
picture holds in community life as shown by the fact that there is 
one motion picture theatre for every 5,000 to 10,000 people. 
Furthermore, it is, Mr. Cocks stated, the only amusement which 
attracts the whole family. 

The value of the motion picture is fast coming to be realized 
by many social organizations; to help community groups of this 
kind the National Board of Review of Motion Pictures has built 
up a system of selection which indicates briefly the pictures avail- 
able on a national scale for special needs. Lists also have been 
prepared of pictures especially suitable for children’s use and these 
pictures can be rented. This phase of recreation for children, how- 
ever, should be considered only as a part of a larger program of 
recreation, and increasing emphasis should be laid upon the primary 
value of outdoor activities for children, for which the motion pic- 
ture at its best is but a poor substitute. 
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The motion picture exhibitor, Mr. Cocks pointed out, is an 
unused factor in almost every community. Surprising and valu- 
able results have been secured by treating this citizen in a friend- 
ly manner and discussing with him the problems of the finer forms 
of community recreation. He has a great mass of material at his 
command which can sway large groups of people, and if he can 
be made to see that people want this form of entertainment he 
can render a patriotic duty by doing his part. 

“Giving Every Member of the Community a Chance to Help 
in Community Work,” was the theme of the address given by Mr. 
Courtenay Dinwiddie of the National Social Unit of Cincinnati. In 
order to give every person a share in community life, it is neces- 
sary that we know our neighbors and that we become familiar 
with their problems. Mr. Dinwiddie pointed out that one of the 
important principles of the Social Unit Organization is the demo- 
cratic decision on the part of the neighborhood itself. It is neces- 
sary that members of a community shall themselves have a large 
part in deciding upon matters which concern their welfare and 
interest. Mr. Dinwiddie stressed the importance of the proper 
use of leisure time, indicating the essential features of play, 
athletics and other recreational activities. “There are tremendous 
possibilities in the development of this field,” he said, “but such a 
development must be democratic and the expressed desire of the 
members of the community themselves.” 

Dr. O. F. Lewis of the New York Prison Association in pre- 
senting his plan for the reduction of juvenile delinquency by com- 
munity effort which, by the provision of positive recreation fea- 
tures will prevent delinquency, stressed the importance of the utili- 
zation of volunteers in community work. The New York Prison 
Association, realizing the necessity of bringing more volunteers 
into play, has prepared a questionnaire for volunteers covering the 
various phases of community life with which they should be famil- 
iar, and a field worker is employed to help these volunteers make 
a study of local community conditions. In connection with this 
study the community is aided in taking action which will prevent 
juvenile delinquency. While the plan is in an experimental stage 
at the present time, it is believed to have tremendous possibilities 
for the future. 

Mr. Roy Smith Wallace of Community Service (Incorporated) 
in speaking on the subject “What is the Criterion for Community 
Work,” stated that as a criterion for judging activities, those activi- 
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ties which bring together diverse and varied social and racial groups 
are more worthwhile than many others which might be developed. 
Similarly, those activities which bring people together for commun- 
ity effort rather than for self-advancement have a greater social 
value. 

“How can we love our neighbors whom we have not seen, if 
we do not love our neighbor whom we have seen?” Can we have 
international, state or community spirit if we do not have neighbor- 
liness in the community ? 


IV. THe Rura, CoMMUNITY AND SMALL TOWN 


In his address on “The Organization and Maintenance of 
Recreation in Rural Communities,’ Mr. E. C. Lindeman, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Recreational and Sociable Life, American 
Country Life Association, pointed out some of the fundamental as- 
sumptions to be observed in approaching the problem of rural 
recreation. Important among these are the following considera- 
tions: The modes and ideals of play incident to the pioneer period 
of agriculture cannot be revived to meet the needs of the present; 
the promotion of recreation among rural people by various agencies 
as a means for securing good will, will no longer be tolerated, and 
recreation, in order to be organically related to the life of the rural 
community must not be left to institutional management, but must 
become an integral part of a community organization. We must 
relinquish our desire to organize the community for recreation or 
for any other particular activities. The community must be organiz- 
ed for itself. Our task is to throw the organized machine into the 
recreation gear. Further, no agency should use the recreation ap- 
proach to a rural community unless it purposes to maintain it as 
a part of its functioning process. Mr. Lindeman pointed out the 
advantages which would accrue if all the agencies going into a rural 
district were to combine on a program so organized as to draw out 
and make articulate the native resources and culture of the social 
group, supplementing the ordinary regimen of farm life by giving 
expression to the suppressed or repressed instincts, and supplying 
the body with forms of motion which will counteract the influence 
of farm life. 

A very interesting experiment is now being worked out in 
North Carolina whereby the North Carolina Board of Public Wel- 
fare Commission, the State University and the Southern Division 
of the Red Cross will combine to hold a training school for public 
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welfare superintendents, one of the courses of which will be devoted 
to the theory and practice of community recreation. This is an 
important step in advance in training rural leaders. 

“Signs of Social Rural Hope” was the topic of Mr. C. J. 
Galpin, Economist in Charge of Rural Life Studies, United States 
Department of Agriculture, who pointed out the tremendous advance 
made in the past decade in the “sociological discovery” of farm life. 
These signs of hope briefly enumerated are as follows: The hope 
of scientific agriculture; the hope of real thinking arising from the 
interest on the part of thinkers, scholars and statesmen, which 
will result in a study of rural life far-reaching in its scope, and 
finally the hope of farm social achievement in the development of 
acquaintanceship. This, Mr. Galpin pointed out, is of primary im- 
portance. Hundreds of farmers’ clubs have sprung into being in 
the last ten years. The country school house has been made a 
rallying point for the people. Rural county fairs which have be- 
come a habit in most states, are showing up the best things in family 
and community life. Play days, field meets, country plays and 
pagents are fast spreading. As a result the standard of living is be- 
coming higher. Rural community houses are increasing and there 
are now 500 community houses in rural sections to which farmers 
have contributed in whole or in part. The farm bureau movement 
is one of the most spontaneous movements to be noted. These local 
bureaus are practically community clubs. 

Miss Vera Barger of the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association pointed out the necessity of getting 
community forces united on a recreational program. In her work 
she is helping to create in rural communities recreation councils 
consisting of superintendents of schools, some of the ministers, rep- 
resentatives of local groups and other citizens of the community 
who promote such activities as the roping off of streets for roller 
skating, the promotion of band concerts, of neighborhood play and 
playgrounds, the finding of vacant lots for tennis and volley ball, 
and the discovery of means for developing neighborliness in rural 
districts. 

The problem of rural recreation sometimes presents such diffh- 
culties that one may easily become discouraged. At such times it is 
well to remember the importance of developing simple forms of 
neighborliness around one small center such as the home or a school, 
the influence of which will gradually spread. ‘You can’t chop down 
a whole forest at once; begin with a single tree.” 
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V. Tue Necro AND THE Loca, CoMMUNITY 


Discussions on “The Negro and the Local Community” hing- 
ed largely on the need of the negro for recreation and methods 
of securing it, and on methods of developing leadership from 
among the negroes. Mr. T. S. Settle, of Community Service, 
pointed out that at the present time the ratio of playgrounds for 
white and colored children and adults is eleven to one, whereas 
it should be two to one; that playgrounds for negroes should serve 
children, youths and adults and be real civic community centers 
where not only play and athletic activities are conducted but edu- 
cational and cultural interests are developed. 

That recreation for colored people has been greatly stimulated 
by war experiences, was the testimony of all the speakers who touch- 
ed on this phase of the problem. Most of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service Clubs for colored soldiers have been taken over 
by the colored citizens themselves and are being operated as color. 
ed community centers. 

The speakers were united in their feeling that at the present 
time a better relationship exists between the negro and white 
races than has ever before been known. Negro and white citizens 
are uniting to promote the welfare of the negro, and are work- 
ing together on community problems. A very important develop- 
ment lies in the creation of the Committee on Race Relationships 
organized during the war, whose influence is rapidly spreading 
all through the South. State committees with negro and white 
representatives have been organized in a number of states to work 
for the securing of proper educational facilities for the negro, 
better sanitation, better travel regulations, and justice before the 
law. 

Still another very important development, lies in the program 
which the Interchurch World Movement is promoting for negroes. 
This involves first a study of the economic condition of the negro 
and later the taking of definite steps by the churches to help 
the negro in securing employments and to guide and train him 
so that he may become more efficient. Employment offices in con- 
nection with churches have already been opened in a number of 
cities. Better living conditions are also being considered. In two 
Northern towns and one Southern city the negro churches with the 
help of white citizens are giving their attention to repairing and 
keeping in better condition the homes of the negroes. 
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In connection with recreation problems there is a growing feel- 
ing among the church leaders that church plants should become 
centers of recreation. As regards education, a large problem is 
under way involving the establishment of eleven standard col- 
leges, twenty-one colleges of junior grade, and 300 high schools. 
A budget of about seventeen million dollars has been accepted by the 
Church Educational Board, and authorized by them to be raised 
by their respective agencies to help in carrying out this program. 





Adam Smith on the Need for Community 
Service 


Josep LEE 
President Community Service (Incorporated ) 


Both the principle of Community Service and the need for 
it were foreseen very accurately by a man of genius nearly a 
century and a half ago. The following is a quotation from 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, published in 1775, the 
year in which some other important things also happened. 

“In the progress of the division of labour, the employment 
of the far greater part of those who live by labour, that is, of 
the great body of the people, comes to be confined to a few 
very simple operations; frequently to one or two. But the 
understandings of the greater part of men are necessarily 
formed by their ordinary employments. The man whose whole 
life is spent in performing a few simple operations, of which 
the effects are perhaps always the same, or very nearly the 
same, has no occasion to exert his understanding, or to exer- 
cise his invention in finding out expedients for removing diffi- 
culties which never occur. He naturally loses, therefore, the 
habit of such exertion, and generally becomes as stupid and 
ignorant as it is possible for a human creature to become. The 
torpor of his mind renders him not only incapable of relishing 
or bearing a part in any rational conversation, but of con- 
ceiving any generous, noble or tender sentiment, and conse- 
quently of forming any just judgment concerning many even 
of the ordinary duties of private life. Of the great and ex- 
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tensive interests of his country he is altogether incapable of 
judging; and unless very particular pains have been taken to 
render him otherwise, he is equally incapable of defending his 
country in war. The uniformity of his stationary life naturally 
corrupts the courage of his mind, and makes him regard with 
abhorrence the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life of a 
soldier. It corrupts even the activity of his body, and renders 
him incapable of exerting his strength with vigour and perse- 
verance, in any other employment than that to which he has 
been bred. His dexterity at his own particular trade seems, 
in this manner, to be acquired at the expense of his intellectual, 
social, and martial virtues. But in every improved and civi- 
lized society this is the state into which the labouring poor, 
that is, the great body of tite people, must necessarily fall, 
unless government takes some pains to prevent it. 

“It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, as they are com- 
monly called, of hunters, of shepherds, and even of husbandmen 
in that rude state of husbandry which precedes the improve- 
ment of manufactures, and the extension of foreign commerce. 
In such societies the varied occupations of every man oblige 
every man to exert his capacity, and to invent expedients for 
removing difficulties which are continually occurring. Inven- 
tion is kept alive, and the mind is not suffered to fall into that 
drowsy stupidity, which, in a civilized society, seems to be- 
numb the understanding of almost all the inferior ranks of 
people. In those barbarous societies, as they are called, every 
man, it has already been observed, is a warrior. Every man too 
is in some measure a statesman, and can form a tolerable judg- 
ment concerning the interest of the society, and the conduct 
of those who govern it. How far their chiefs are good judges 
in peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious to the observation 
of almost every single man among them. In such a society, 
indeed, no man can well acquire that improved and refined 
understanding which a few men sometimes possess in a more 
civilized state. Though in a rude society there is a good deal 
of variety in the occupations of every individual, there is not 
a great deal in those of the whole society. Every man does, 
or is capable of doing, almost every thing which any other 
man does, or is capable of doing. Every man has a consider- 
able degree of knowledge, ingenuity, and invention; but scarce 
any man has a great degree. The degree, however, which is 
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commonly possessed, is generally sufficient for conducting the 
whole simple business of the society.” 

Adam Smith thus clearly recognized that condition of de- 
feated instinct, that disappointment of some of the most im- 
portant faculties of the individual and the resulting arrested 
development of the majority of workers owing to the side- 
stepping of industry from the path which Nature intended man 
to follow, which constitutes the great problem of civilization 
and the one to the solution of which Community Service is 
principally addressed. 

He also recognized, even in his day, the dangerous effect 
of the shifting of population from the small community of 
neighbors to the larger city unit, in depriving the individual of 
the safeguard of a concrete social expectation—a public opinion 
which took cognizance of his comings and goings and of his 
general behaviour—and he carefully considered the question of 
a possible remedy. 

“A man of low condition, on the contrary, is far from be- 
ing a distinguished member of any great society. While he 
remains in a country village, his conduct may be attended to, 
and he may be obliged to attend to it himself. In this situa- 
tion, and in this situation only, he may have what is called a 
character to lose. But as soon as he comes into a great city, 
he is sunk in obscurity and darkness. His conduct is observed 
and attended to by nobody; and he is therefore very likely to 
neglect it himself, and to abandon himself to every sort of low 
profligacy and vice. He never emerges so effectually from this 
obscurity, his conduct never excites so much the attention of 
any respectable society. as by his becoming the member of a 
small religious sect. He from that moment acquires a degree 
of consideration which he never had before. All his brother 
sectaries are, for the credit of the sect, interested to observe 
his conduct; and, if he gives occasion to any scandal, if he 
deviates very much from those austere morals which they al- 
most always require of one another, to punish him by what is 
always a very severe punishment, even where no evil effects 
attend it, expulsion or excommunication from the sect. In lit- 
tle religious sects, accordingly, the morals of the common peo- 
ple have been almost always remarkably regular and orderly; 
generally much more so than in the established church. The 
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morals of those little sects indeed have frequently been rather 
disagreeably rigorous and unsocial. 

“There are two very easy and effectual remedies, however, by 
whose joint operation the state might, without violence, correct 
whatever was unsocial or disagreeably rigorous in the morals 
of all the little sects into which the country was divided. 

“The first of those remedies is the study of science and 
philosophy, which the state might render almost universal 
among all people of middling or more than middling rank and 
fortune; not by giving salaries to teachers in order to make 
them negligent and idle, but by instituting some sort of pro- 
bation, even in the higher and more difficult sciences, to be 
undergone by every person before he was permitted to exercise 
any liberal profession, or before he could be received as a candi- 
date for any honourable office of learning, it would have no 
occasion to give itself any trouble about providing them with 
proper teachers. They would soon find better teachers for 
themselves than any whom the state could provide for them. 
Science is the great antidote to the poison of enthusiasm and 
superstition; and where all the superior ranks of people were 
secured from it, the inferior ranks could not be much exposed 
to it. 


“The second of those remedies is the frequency and gaiety 
of public diversions. The state, by encouraging, that is, by 
giving entire liberty to all those who, for their own interest, 
would attempt, without scandal or indecency, to amuse and 
divert the people by painting, poetry, music, dancing,—by all 
sorts of dramatic representations and exhibitions,—would easily 
dissipate, in the greater part of them that melancholy and 
gloomy humour which is almost always the nurse of popular 
superstition and enthusiasm. Public diversions have always 
been the objects of dread and hatred to all the fanatical pro- 
moters of those popular frenzies. The gaiety and good humour 
which those diversions inspire, were altogether inconsistent 
with that temper of mind which was fittest for their purpose, 
or which they could best work upon. Dramatic representations, 
besides, frequently exposing their artifices to public ridicule, 
and sometimes even to public execration, were upon that ac- 
count, more than all other diversions, the objects of their 
peculiar abhorrence.” 
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Recreational Forestry 


“Outdoor recreation is a necessity of civilized life, and as 
civilization becomes more intensive the demand becomes 
keener. The vast extent of our present National Forests, their 
enticing wildness, and the notable beauty of the native land- 
scape, lure men and women thither by hundreds of thousands. 
The really enormous extent and value of this kind of forest 
product has been generally overlooked in America.” * 

A five months’ field study of all forest districts and of a 
considerable number of individual forests has been made by the 
Forest Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture with the 
hope of making these forest areas, with their mountains, glac- 
iers, lakes, streams, woods and natural parks, not only accessible 
to visitors but intelligent and effective. 

Hunting and fishing are perhaps the most typical sports 
associated with the forests. The Forest Service has given con- 
siderable study to the rearing of game for sport, for food and 
for its own sake. Several large areas within the National For- 
ests have been set aside through State legislature and Federal 
proclamation as game sanctuaries. Streams are stocked with 
trout and lakes with other fish under protection of state game 
laws. Nearly everywhere local forest rangers are also State 
game wardens and assist in the enforcement of game laws. 

Municipal playgrounds and camps have been developed in 
the National Forests. The one established by the city of Los 
Angeles, California, in Seeley Creek Flats on Angeles National 
Forest consists of twenty-three acres of well-wooded mountain 
land beside a pleasant stream lying at an elevation of 3,500 
feet. Sixty-one small bungalows, each capable of accommo- 
dating from two to six persons have been erected. A central 
club house and a central kitchen with an outdoor dining room, 
have been built. Water supply, sanitary equipment, a cement 
swimming pool, tennis courts and other simple camp facilities 
have been provided. The bungalows, beds and food are sup- 
plied by the city, also transportation by rail and automobile 
from Los Angeles to the camp (about seventy-five miles) and 
return. In 1919 the cost for two weeks was $11.00 per person. 
Citizens wishing to take this vacation in the mountain forests 


*Frank A. Waugh, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service 
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register with the playground commission and are sent in relays; 
—the first two weeks being open to families; the second two 
weeks to boys’ clubs ; the third, to women and children. 

The simplest form of recreation is found in hiking, packing, 
or automobiling through forests. Thousands of miles of trails 
have already been provided for—a safe, clean foot-way, four 
feet wide, and laid at a maximum gradient of six per cent. 
Trails of this kind are found in the Natural Bridge area of the 
Appalachian forest in Virginia, in the forests of Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, and wherever the For- 
est Service has established its administration. Besides these 
trails there are hundreds of miles of roadway fit for wagon 
trafic and automobiling. A typical example is found in the 
“Park-to-Park Highway” running between the Yellowstone 
National Park and Glacier National Park, or the Columbia 
River Highway which passes for miles through the Oregon 
National Forests. Along these trails, camps are in strong de- 
mand. Many trail tourists do not mind patronizing the hotels 
a part of the time but for the rest they greatly prefer the tent 
and the camp fire. A large number of camps, located where 
good water is available, have been built to meet this desire. 

Simple provisions are made for sanitation, cement fireplaces 
are often installed and sometimes telephone service is made 
available. Some of these forest areas are popular for picnic 
grounds. At the Big Hole battle field, near Wisdon, Montana, 
or Eagle Creek on the Columbia River Highway, forty miles 
from Portland, on any pleasant Sunday in summer, every table 
and camp fire is crowded with thousands of picnickers. 

For those who prefer to do their camping in their own 
cabins, the Forest Service now leases small tracts (one-fourth 
to one acre) of land. Several hundred centers of small colonies, 
usually upon streams or lakes, have already been established 
over the entire National Forest domain. 

ar Huntsmen and fishermen in Pennsylvania may 
Recreation in ; : 
Pennsylvania go upon the state forests without asking per- 
Forests mission of anyone. Should they wish to camp 
over night the Department of Forestry issues a temporary camping 
permit good for three weeks. The people of the state are 
urged to make such temporary use of the woods as they possi- 
bly can, if it be only for a day or two at a time. A permanent 
camp lease grants to the holder the use of a camping area of 
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suitable size for a period of ten years. For this he pays a ren- 
tal of five dollars per year. On the site which he selects he 
may erect a building, the character of which is approved by 
the Department of Forestry. Several good stone cabins of 
commodious size have been already erected. They are well 
furnished and accessible by automobile. Here the families and 
friends of the lessee may come at any time during the year to 
enjoy real camp life. 

College and university professors desirous of going into 
the forests for the collection and study of scientific material or 
of taking thehir classes there may secure a special permit. They 
are then permitted to camp anywhere in the forests with the 
privilege of removing and collecting material with certain 
limitations. 

Since the first permits were issued in 1904, a yearly aver- 
age of 4,370 people have used the camping privilege. Under 
the Pennsylvania system it has been found that every camper 
becomes a friend of the forest. The state forester and forest 
rangers are required to assist the campers in many ways and 
thousands of people are being encouraged to acquaint them- 
selves with the wilderness life so close at hand. 

Some cities are providing their own forest parks and are 
continually improving the recreational facilities in these forest 
areas. The city of Denver has two large parks outside the 
city limits. The first is fourteen miles outside, called Lookout 
Mountain Park, and six miles farther is Genessee Mountain 
Park. Both are connected by splendid mountain roads and 
a trolley line. In Genessee Park, there is a big herd of elk 
and several buffalo and mountain sheep. There are houses 
that are used as shelters in case of severe storms and outdoor 
fireplaces, but in general the parks are just as Nature left 
them. Denver allows no installation of carousels or other 
forms of public amusements. These parks are accessible to 
everyone from those with automobiles down to the poorest girl 
or boy who comes to the playgrounds within the city limits. 
All summer long, the Denver Playground Association arranges 
for boys and girls to take camping hikes in the mountain parks. 
These groups stay two or three days. They learn to pitch a 
tent, make fires and cook. They become acquainted with wild 
flowers and birds for the first time. They take long hikes and 
at night they sit around the camp fire and sing and tell stories. 
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Many of these children have never been outside of Denver and 
have only seen from afar the snow-capped Rockies. 

The Palisades Interstate Park is located on the west shore 
of the Hudson and extends northward as a narrow strip along 
the famous Palisades, where it broadens out in the Bear Moun- 
tain and Harriman Park sections, and extends westward about 
fourteen miles to the Ramapo River near Tuxedo, New York. 
This is a wild forest park of about 35,000 acres, largely in the 
mountainous Hudson Highlands with many lakes and ponds 
and a few fine streams for fishing. It is the largest camping 
park in the world, with facilities for 70,000 campers. Food 
supplies as well as meals, prepared at the Bear Mountain Inn, 
are delivered daily throughout the camps. Food is thus con- 
served and balanced meals supplied for the moderate sum of 
four dollars per capita per week. A centralized medical bureau 
has been established with a physician in charge available to 
any camper. Special educational lantern slide lectures are 
given in the camps in cooperation with the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction of the New York State Department of Education. 
Musical concerts are also given at all the camps. Bird walks 
have been conducted by Prof. P. N. Silloway of the New York 
State College of Forestry. Along the river front there have 
been built over a dozen docks and landings and three bases 
for the accommodation of motor boats. Each basin will hold 
from eighty to a hundred boats and about forty smal! boats. 
To each, passenger and vehicle ferry boats run from New York 
City. At Hazard landing, opposite 158th Street, there are 
bathing facilities. A foot path has been built along the water’s 
edge and automobile roads are nearly completed throughout the 
Park. Auto buses now make trips into the interior for nomi- 
nal charges. The wells and natural springs have been walled 
up and provided with pumps. Signs have been posted indi- 
cating directions and bath houses and small open sheds with 
tables and benches have been built at suitable places. Uni- 
formed police enforce the very simple rules governing the con- 
duct of visitors and campers and every precaution is taken 
against danger amid such great numbers. 

Some cities and towns have become imbued with this idea 
of forests used for recreation and in a smaller way have used 
tracts of land to great advantage, leaving them as far as posst- 
ble in their natural state. Walpole, Mass., a city of 56,000 in- 
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habitants is among the first to establish a forest which will be 
developed after the model of the celebrated communal forests 
abroad, developed not only for recreational purposes but as a 
source of future revenue. The plan shows four miles of roads 
with paths and with an amphitheatre to be used for a choral 
singing, pageants, and other town entertainments. Play- 
grounds and other recreational spaces are provided for, a swim- 
mining pool in the Neposet river, which runs through the tract 
of land, thus making the possibilities of development more 
attractive. On Arbor Day, 1916, the formal dedication of the 
forest and the planting of the first acre by a thousand children, 
took place. The first tree was planted by Governor Coolidge. 

Fitchburg, Mass., has legally created a municipal forest. 
It comprises one hundred and nine acres in four separate tracts, 
part of each being covered with timber and the rest in the 
process of being cleared and replanted with white pine. One 
of the three purposes of this municipal forest is public recrea- 
tion. 

A million dollar park of three hundred acres was pre- 
sented in 1918 to Dayton, Ohio, by J. H. Patterson, President 
of the National Cash Register Co. This, he pointed out at the 
formal presentation of the park to the city, was given as a 
memorial to good government; the commission-manager form 
of government, which Dayton has so successfully tried out. 
Hills and Dales Park is one of the most beautiful estates and 
“will be a lasting delight to the people of that city.” 

In 1919, Springfield, Mass., received from E. H. Barney’s 
estate, a gift, a large part of which was Forest Park comprised 
of five hundred acres. This has become the city’s recreation 
ground. 

Mr. C. M. Goethe of Sacramento, Cal., writes: “If you 
could see the string of city tired people going out to our big 
wild wood park, Del Paso, and cooking their meals at the 
municipal camp fire sites where the city furnishes everything, 
even to the kindling and wood, it would do your heart good.” 

In Hartford, Conn., too, are to be found great fire places 
in the parks. That at Goodwin Park is a conglomeration of old 
stones and fragments of statuary and marble from new struct- 
ures, together with the huge field stones so much used for 
fences in that part of the country. The fire place is built into 
the side of the hillside on the west side of the park and abom 
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it is built a room, low, with wide eaves, measuring about fifteen 
by twenty feet. Iron bars across the top of the fire place and 
iron pots and kettles and long hooks are provided for pic- 
nickers. 

The only National Park east of the Mississsippi River is 
found in Maine near Bar Harbor. It is made up of five thou- 
sand acres of the most beautiful and varied scenery. For a 
number of years several influential men who thought the region 
should belong to the people, have been buying up small tracts 
of land and in September, 1919, they presented this forest to 
the Federal government. 

The Federal government, in cooperation with the State 
government, intends this year to increase the interest in Na- 
tional Parks and National Forests by extending the Nature 
Study Guide Movement into Yosemite National Park. In prep- 
aration for this, the California Nature Study League offered a 
series of bulletins, utilizing the California County Library Sys- 
tem. In 1918, tests at three widely scattered California resort 
areas were made by the State Fish and Game Commission as 
a part of their conservation work. This having proved satis- 
factory, the Commission cooperating with the League, decided 
on a wider experiment at Lake Tahoe. During 1919 there was 
Nature play for children including such games as “dark-feeling” 
and “herb-smelling” blindfold games. There were Nature 
study hikes for the young folks and adults. Business men left 
their trout fishing to accompany the Nature Guide. At the 
evening camp fire there were Nature study talks, movies, and 
lantern slide lectures of wild life. The work caught the at- 
tention of Superintendent of National Parks Mathew, of 
Washington, D. C. Since then, arrangements have been com- 
pleted whereby the Federal and State governments will co- 
operate for the extension of the work into Yosemite this sum- 
mer vacation season. 

New York State offers a course in Recreational Forestry 
to develop the scientific use of the forests as playgrounds. The 
principal problems to be handled are public camping areas, 
proper organization for leasing of summer home sites, laying 
out trails for fire protection of the forests, and also for facilitating 
the movement of tourists through public forest areas. This 
involves sanitation and water supply. With the great Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Forest Reserves, Palisades, Interstate Park, 
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Letchworth Park and some thirty other public forest reserva- 
tions, the whole totalling nearly 2,000,000 acres, New York 
State has unique forest resources capable of securing to its mil- 
lions of people great public good in the way of recreational 
uses. This course will prepare men to open up possibilities in 
forestry recreation all over the country. A short course has 
been given at the New York College of Forestry at Syracuse, 
New York, this spring and a longer course will be given next 
summer. 





The Bringing of the Balsam 
JosepH Ler, President, War Camp Community Service 


Some are born in the woods, some go to the woods on their 
vacation, and some have the woods brought to them. 

This last experience comes in balsam fir pillows from one’s 
friends. 

To put your head on balsam fir is to dream of moose and 
moonlight on the lake. To go into a room where there is a 
scent of balsam is to know the little pointed spruces are outside 
the window and feel the happy fatigue of a day on the mountain 
or along the brook. 

Many in the community have earned a vacation, and if they 
cannot take one, we must bring it to them. 

So tell your lucky friends in the land of Heart’s desire to 
bring the woods back with them to your community club. 





International Arts and Crafts Exhibit 


Possibilities which lie in arts and crafts exhibits as a 
means of bringing people of different races together on a 
basis of common interest are only beginning to be realized. 
One of the communities which has recently put on such a com- 
munity event in Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, where a splendid 
exhibit of arts and crafts was held under the auspices of the local 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution with the 
cooperation of the people of the city. The exhibit was a happy 
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surprise to everyone, revealing as it did not only a splendid 
feeling of good will and fellowship among the many representa- 
tives of foreign countries in the city, but a wealth of beautiful 
and valuable possessions gathered from foreign lands and historic 
relics of our own colonial days, treasures and heirlooms handed 
down from many generations all owned by residents of the city. 

The music room of the high school in which the exhibit was 
held was attractively decorated. By means of screens and flags 
of many nations and artistic stage settings sixteen booths were 
arranged along the sides of the room, each booth in charge of 
a woman dressed in the costume of the country represented by 
the display. 

As the people entered they were greeted by members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution who were in colonial 
costume and who received in the colonial booth, which was ar- 
ranged to form an old time sitting room with a cozy fireplace, 
quaint braided rugs and antique chairs. This booth contained 
a vast number of interesting relics including spinning wheels, 
bed spreads, brass candelabra and embroideries, collections of old- 
fashioned silverware, pewter pitchers and pictures, quilts of the 
famous rising sun pattern, shears used by tailors in making uni- 
forms during the Revolution. 

The other booths were of equal interest. In the Irish booth 
a rare collection of Irish laces was shown against a background 
of green. Pots of real shamrock decorated the booth. Scotland 
was represented by a beautiful collection of Paisley shawls, em- 
broideries bearing national Scotch thistle, hand-woven table 
cloths. Chinaware and potteries of quaint designs and wonder- 
ful shawls were found in the English and Canadian booths. 

The Swedish booth contained a lovely assortment of Swedish 
embroideries, copper and brass coffee sets, wooden shoes and 
hand spun aprons. A collection containing the head dress of the 
native women, jewelry and woven birch bark shoes were some 
of the interesting things found in the Norwegian booth as well 
as some very beautiful embroideries. Embroideries also from 
the Philippines and China were exhibited. 

The Greek booth was a gorgeous collection of wonderful 
rugs, bed spreads and fancy work. Some of the articles dis- 
played had already won first prizes at a previous exhibition of 
arts and crafts in Greece. The Indian tepee with its Mexican 
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blankets and Navajo rugs and bead work was picturesque and 
interesting. 

The Belgian and Dutch booths containeda large number of 
very ancient articles, beautiful shawls and paintings and some 
very old china. The Finnish collection contained embroidered, 
crocheted and knitted garments and rare specimens of art. France 
was represented by elaborate embroideries and jewelry. 

Native songs and dances of the various countries made a 
very enjoyable program and during the afternoon and evening 
tea, coffee and cakes made from the most famous receipes of the 
different countries were served by some of the D. A. R. mem- 
bers and the soft light from many candelabra made the tea table 
unusually picturesque. 





A “Homelands Exhibit’ 


They were vital, interesting Americanization exhibits. One was. 
given in Buffalo recently, the other in Albany the following month; 
and although they were not identical, the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’s description of the Buffalo exhibit fairly represents them both. 

“The Albright Gallery in Buffalo did a very human thing the 
other day. Not that it was the only one in its record. Not, indeed, 
that other galleries do not do human things. But such are depar- 
tures, and too many museums are content to remain calm, dignified, 
learned—and deserted, functioning as warehouses. 

“This event at the Albright Gallery, officially known as the Ex- 
hibition of the Arts and Crafts of the Homelands, was a display of 
the artistic accomplishments of the immigrant races in the United 
States. From tenement and farm, from smoky kitchen and sunless 
chamber, they were collected, Buffalo, Detroit, Boston, other cities 
contributing. And to accommodate these humble bits of craft the 
great walls and corridors of the splendid Albright Gallery were 
cleared of their permanent exhibits, though all sorts of rules and 
customs were broken. In place of the Old Masters came the new 
Peoples. Where had hung the Redfields and Innesses was a brave 
array of the lace work of the Sophie Kremeneffs and Thamar Nijin- 
skys. The Symons and Duvenecks gave way to embroideries from 
the painstaking fingers of the Johanna Kroghs and Olga Zbories, and 
the loving handiwork of the carving Pietros and the brass stamping 
Giuseppis replaced the sleek bronzes and self-sufficient marbles. 
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“Does it seem somewhat tawdry and cheapening all this? Then 
your imagination plays you false, and your hand is not touching the 
hand of your fellow man. For if Learning and Riches turned away, 
Happiness and Service and Brotherhood came in, and at their heels 
more visitors than had ever before passed the gallery turnstiles in a 
single day. 

“And best of all, this scheme, the idea of Allen Eaton of the 
American Federation of Fine Arts and fostered by the Federation, 
the State, and the City, was a real Americanization scheme. Not 
one of these pseudo-Americanization attempts that would make all 
new citizens alike by a steam roller leveling process ; nor those that 
try to muffle cries for better things with the American Flag. It was, 
instead, a plan that won appreciation by giving appreciation, that 
sought to make America a benefactor by asking her new sons and 
daughters to bestow benefaction. No wonder that so many in Buf- 
falo seemed to have discovered the museum for the first time. No 
wonder, when the corridors filled with foreign-born who came 
again and again, eyes shining, feet hurrying, proud in the acclama- 
tion of their fellow citizens, that the man who had brought it all to 
realization exclaimed: ‘This is helping endear our country to the 
millions who came from other lands, and its compensation in human 
gratitude is the greatest I have ever known.’ 

“There’s no need to tell of all the exhibits. Suffice to say that 
there were several displays arranged by the natives of more than 
twenty European Countries. There were Jugo-Slavs, Tzecho-Slo- 
vaks, Armenians, Syrians, Ukrainians. And in one room where a 
group of prints of the homelands were shown, but not intended for 
sale, orders for over two hundred were received. 

“Perhaps the best was the entertainment given by the different 
national groups. The Hungarians came from the mills with an or- 
chestra from the old country. Forty Italian children danced the 
Tarantella—half of them had begged rides on motor trucks to get 
there—and they danced, danced, danced all the afternoon, without 
intermission, it seemed, so great was their zeal. 

“Then that evening the men danced and sang until they had to 
hurry back to the mills for the night shift. And it is not easy to 
forget the words so earnestly spoken and so significant of the Italian 
chairman that night: ‘I have lived in America twenty-two years. I, 
like other Italians, have not known whether or not we were welcome 
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to your fairs and exhibitions, but now we know and it makes all the 
difference in the world to us.’ 

“On the Ukrainian night the Ukrainian Dramatic Club was to 
have given a short play, but some of the players couldn’t come, and 
at the last moment two young girls, feeling that the Ukraine must be 
represented, agreed to do some folk dancing. As they danced so 
merrily about the marble corridors before some 2,000 people, one 
could not help noticing that the shoes of one were broken through in 
a half dozen places. But the reputation of the homeland was at 
stake and she did more credit to the Ukraine than she knew of. 

“One cannot go into the details, nor is there need. The import- 
ant thing to note is that these people were really making their con- 
tributions. They were actually participating, and after all, a 
country’s future depends upon the extent to which her people par- 
ticipate. Democracy means, more than anything else, participation. 

“A big thing, a vital thing, a human thing, was accomplished 
in Buffalo that week. It had nothing to do with Old Masters, and 
rare examples, and doubtful attributions ; it shared nothing with the 
prevalent art education which makes so much of schools, and dates, 
and carbon prints. But it accomplished more in a few days toward a 
real appreciation and love for art than a thousand crowded canvases 
and curatored corridors all in a row. 

“One of the first days of the exhibition a young Finnish Social- 
ist attended, but explained to a Finnish Attendant (he did not speak 
English) that he suspected this ‘sort of things because he thought 
them capitalistic schemes backed by special interests. But the at- 
tendant won him over and later he brought his children and many of 
his friends. And on the last night this man, earning but a small 
wage in the mills, handed the attendant a $10 bill, and said, ‘This 
bill is for the American Federation of Arts as the expression of ap- 
preciation of one Finn for what this exhibition has done. And I 
wish every Finn in Buffalo could give $10 for what this has done for 
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Imaginative Rural Recreation 


ConsTANCE D’Arcy MAcKAY 


Community Service (Incorporated) 
IV 


It is only a step from community music to community page- 
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antry, * that form of art which unites choral and orchestral music 
and dance and spoken speech, which combines rhythm and color 
and choric sweep; which draws people together as nothing else 
can. ** Rural pageantry is becoming more and more wide spread 
in this country. It is difficult to choose the most outstanding 
examples of it. Those given here are selected with a view to dif- 
ferentiation. They are such as can be copied by any rural com- 
munity. 

Rural New England is particularly rich in pageants. Un- 
doubtedly the splendid recreational all-year round program of Ben- 
nington, Vermont, stems from the interest awakened by the fine 
pageant of Bennington, produced about a dozen years ago by 
Margaret McLaren Eager. Since then Bennington has had a 
whole series of plays and play festivals that have been of a high 
order. It has introduced educational dramatics into its recreation 
program, and had folk dancing and folk song. 

One of the unique developments of Bennington was the Sun- 
day School Pageant of Bennington County. All the Sunday 
Schools of the county had a get together day and picnic. The 
county leaders decided to have organized games, so they procured 
a trained director for the occasion. “The County Banner” was 
borne off by the successful contestants. This proved so stimulat- 
ing that they decided to have another such get together the follow- 
ing year, and add an educational feature. This feature was a 
Biblical Pageant under the direction of Miss Anita B. Ferris. 
The pageant depicted scenes from the New and Old Testaments, 
and ended with an episode from the New Acts of the Apostles,— 
namely, the present day missions. The pageant was rehearsed 
in an interesting manner. Six weeks before the date of perform- 
ance the script was sent out, each of the six towns in the county 
taking an episode and rehearsing under a local director. A week 
before the production, Miss Ferris made a tour of the six towns, 
rehearsing each one separately. Says Miss Ferris, describing this 
method of procedure. “Rehearsals were very interesting—out- 


*A recent example of the actual uniting of community chorus and 
pageantry in a two day festival can be found in The Will of Song by 


Percy MacKaye, with a foreword by Harry Barnhardt, scenes designed 
by Irving Pichel and music by Arthur Farwell. In this the audience par- 
ticipates as chorus. 

** This does not take into consideration the vast number of pageants 
produced under the auspices of, or directly fostered by State Universities, 
Agricetarel Colleges and Normal Schools. These have been dealt with 
in Article ITI. 
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doors—some of them conducted by the light of a lantern. Some 
of the men declared they hadn’t been on the stage since they were 
in the long obsolete ‘infant class.’ Their wives had never evolved 
a costume in their lives; but with the help of Tissot pictures, a few 
suggestions, and the abundant and often very interesting stores in 
their attics, they accomplished wonders. 

“When once the men had got the spirit of the thing, and real- 
ized they were to live in a certain situation not just according to 
their old ideas, ‘act,’ they did splendidly, especially when the 
spice of rivalry with another town was added! 

“The costuming was entered into with zest by all of the 
towns * * * 

“We had a wonderful background of mountains and a fore- 
ground, natural stage and general setting which strongly suggested 
Palestine * * * No barriers or wings were needed for stag- 
ing, so perfect was the contour of the ground * * * The 
audience of 3000 was seated on a hillside of just the right slant to 
afford a perfect view of the stage. We used convenient barns for 
dressing rooms * * * 


“On account of the distance and other difficulties there could 
be no final general rehearsal on the grounds, but each episode had 
a try-out there by itself * * * The lack of a general rehearsal 
was not so severe a handicap as it would otherwise have been. 

“As for the final procession and tableau of the 250 or 300 
players; I could only train the leaders beforehand, show each 
group its position on a chart and trust to luck that no one would 
lose his head. Trust a New Englander for that! Those farmers 
might be consumed with internal bashfulness but they never for- 
got an instruction, and the thing went like clockwork. 

“On account of special conditions here I had the very mini- 
mum of organization. Local Director, Costume Director, Pub- 
licity Manager (who had very little to do since ‘everybody knew 
everything,’) Musical Director, and Chief of Marshals with corps 
of assistants. The Local Director discharged all the other duties 
usually distributed around to a number of other people.” 

Peterboro, New Hampshire and Deerfield, Massachusetts owe 
a renewal of their art-life to historical pageants. 

The rural pageant can depict from its earliest beginning the 
life of some rural community, or it can be woven around the 
work of some American author of note, or some musician who 
was locally connected with the place. Thus the pageant of Peter- 
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boro, New Hampshire was built upon themes from the music of 
Edward MacDowell. Tyringham, Massachusetts, had a Haw- 
thorne Pageant produced in memory of Nathaniel Hawthorne who 
wrote his Twice Told Tales while a resident of Tyringham. This 
pageant drew together the permanent population of Tyringham 
and its summer population. 

Last year the Isle of Shoals had a pageant partly made up 
of the history of the place, interwoven with poems of Cecelia 
Thaxter, who for years made her home there. There were dances 
portraying the sea, the drifting fog, the coming of the sunset, and 
the glimmer of the first evening star. Such pageants further the 
interests of the people of a community in good literature. Lib- 
rarians say that the response is instantly felt by the local libraries. 

The pageant has many uses. Says H. P. Douglass: “The 
pageant celebrating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Thetford, Vermont sought to be a direct vehicle 
of community awakening and progress. Parallel with the work of 
creating an artistic expression of the town’s story went the practi- 
cal work of a committee of experts dealing with all the excellent 
phases of its civic life. The last episode of pageant dealt with 
the country town problems of today, depicting the struggle through 
scientific agriculture, and the better vision of community life. Its 
central messy: was that Thetford might be made the ideal place 
to live in.” 

Now and again it is a leader in a community that stirs the 
community to its highest efforts. A devoted schoolteacher in 
Biddeford, Maine ,is carrying on single handed, dramatic work 
for both school and community. Biddeford, which is separated 
from the town of Saco by a narrow river, is a rural mill town 
in which a dozen different nationalities, French-Canadian, Eng- 
lish, Russian, American, Syrian, Mohammedan and Armenian are 
represented. They live in dreary mill company houses upon 
equally dreary streets. Miss Grace Clark welded these nationali- 
ties together in a pageant which was produced free. It depicted 
the history of Biddeford. Mill girls took part in the dances; and 
mill workers, spoolers and weavers, young and old, took part in 
the various scenes of discovery and pioneering. At first there 
was great objection to this on the part of the townspeople, but it 
was successfully carried through. For the first time town and 
mill took part together. The French-Canadian mill girls, with 
their flashing eyes and dark hair, dressed in symbolic cheese cloth 
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costumes, made charming dancers. It gave them a new feeling 
of self-respect to know that they were an important part of the 
festival. Every year a fairy play is produced in which children 
of the town—many of them mill children—take part. 

The masque as well as the pageant has great communal possi- 
bilities and Mr. Douglass in his valuable book, goes on to say of 
Meriden, New Hhampshire, “It occurred to a New Hampshire 
village of 200 people to become a bird sanctuary where wild life 
should be sacred. After that the poets could not be kept away. 
A dramatist put the story into beautiful symbols; a president’s 
daughter danced it; there was nothing finer of its sort on earth.” 

Amenia, New York, saw what an advantage it might be to 
introduce a festival at a country fair; Amenia has made the 
producing of simple festivals an integral part of its life, uniting 
six or seven villages in a production of Hiawatha. 

Rural schools can receive great value from participating in 
pageantry. In a North Carolina mountain hamlet, a mission 
school produced a pageant of local Appalachian history as a com- 
mencement event. Its purpose was to stir a backward commun- 
ity with the dignity of its own story, to awaken self-respect, and 
a sense of the present possibilities of mountain life. Naturally 
initiative and technical skill had to come from teachers trained 
elsewhere, but the local spirit soon made the enterprise its own. 
As carried out it was by, for, and of the mountains. In which 
measure it enabled the community to embrace the generations of 
its past in sympathy, to fill the vital movements of its history, and 
to respond with religious seriousness to the implicit message con- 
cerning the present. * 

The whole state of Indiana went in for pageantry some years 
ago as a centenary celebration, and was organized through its 
local Granges. This is the first time in the history of pageantry 
that the Grange has come forward as a state organizer. 

The young people of the Verd Valley Teachers’ Association 
acted an Indian pageant on a plateou of rock overlooking one 
of their biggest mountains. They introduced traditional Indian 
melodies and dances taught by Indians of an adjacent reservation. 


*A sense of drama and rhythm seems to obtain amongst the Southern 
rural population, as evinced not only in the folk songs of the Appalachians 
but also in the Folk Games for country districts, games that have been 
handed down from generation to generation. Glenville, West Virginia, 
a these games; so also have some of the rural districts of the Appala- 
chians. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association is keenly alive to 
the values of pageantry. Miss Gretchen H. Steiner reports that 
the Y. W. C. A. has undertaken the demonstration of a model 
pageant in each of the eleven fields into which the association is 
divided. 

First War Camp Community Service and then Community 
Service made wide use of the pageant—used it indeed more than 
any other dramatic form. The girls’ pageant StandBy written for 
the Girls’ Division by F. Ursula Payne was produced in a dozen 
different rural communities. After its production on a large 
scale in Chicago it was taken to many of the smaller Illinois towns. 
A later pageant, the New Era, written by The Outdoor Players of 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, has been widely used in rural com- 
munities. One cannot chronicle here the number of pageants pro- 
duced by community organizers. There have been far and away 
too many of them. One can only take as an example the town of 
Ayer, Massachusetts, in which Josephine Thorpe’s The Bow of 
Promise was produced, drawing all the community together as 
its participants under the direction of Miss Joy Higgins. This 
was an example of indoor pageantry showing the possibilities of 
the use of a large hall. It was staged in the Soldiers’ Club. 
There were many difficulties to be overcome, amongst them the 
fact that the stage was too narrow for the 100 people who par- 
ticipated. This was cleverly obviated by building in a temporary 
fore-stage, on a lower level than the actual stage, and on this 
fore-stage the dances were given. Since the stage entrances were 
only two, and these inadequate, the three aisles of the club were 
used to great advantage, with processional effects. Each proces- 
sional group was led by a standard bearer carrying flags. One 
group was effectively clad in purples, lavenders and orchid colors. 
The audience was at first astonished and then enthused at the 
novelty of these entrances. They hardly recognized their fellow 
townsfolk in their colorful robes which had been evolved from 
canton flannel, cheese-cloth and dyed mosquito bar, set aglimmer 
with tinsel and tin foil. From an artistic point of view, some of 
the best things about this pageant were the lighting effects ob- 
tained through a spot-light and colored gelatine slides borrowed 
from the Liberty Theatre. As the pageant progressed, different 
colored lights were thrown on its groups; now and again a 
scene began dimly and as the action heightened, the lights came 
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PLAY AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


up. A rainbow dance at the end was made kaleidoscopic through 
use of the swiftly manipulated colored slides. 

These country efforts are training the art sense of the com- 
munity, they are developing audiences. ‘Without great audiences 
we cannot have great poets,” says Walt Whitman, and this is true. 
Community music and community pageantry are helping to de- 
velop the art sense of communities. Says the author of The 
Little Town, “A good many more marvelous things have come 
true than that the chief types of communal art should spread 
through the American town and village, so that their people as a 
whole, should be able to sing, to plan and build, and to express 
dramatically the promise of their heritage and of their own bettter 
visions.” 


(To be Continued) 





Play and Physical Education in the Carbon 
County School District 


“The Board of Education of the Carbon County School Dis- 
trict in its Carbon Guide for Officers, Teachers and Patrons of the 
Carbon County School District,” gives some very valuable sugges- 
tions for the development of play and recreation. An interesting 
section of the pamphlet is that dealing with suggestive poems for 
reading by the teacher, book studies and sings appropriate for the 
various months, and for the holidays and special celebrations oc- 
curring during these months. 

A statement of the articles of faith of the 
a of Carbon County School District contains the fol- 
lowing : 
“We believe in and shall work for— 

Better schools 

Efficient teaching 

Adequate reward for teachers 

Organized endeavor under responsible leadership 

A correlating group to unite community interests 

Community auditoriums 

Community centers 

Community events 

a. Outdoor sports, play and athletics 
b. Musicals— 
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PLAY AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. Community singing 
2. Community band 
3. Community orchestra 
4. Community choral society 
5. A worthwhile musical festival for every community 
at least once each year 
c. Several local dramatic events each season 
Campfire girls 
Boy Scouts of America 
Broadened leadership in each community 
We maintain: 
That the education of the children cannot be separated from 
the development of the community to which the children belong 
That the development of the community itself cannot be separ- 
ated from the development of the state, the nation, and the world 
That the primary groups which must be perpetuated if the 
progress and development of civilization are to continue are: (a) 
The family; (b) the play group of children; (c) the neighborhood 
group of elders.” 
In a discussion of physical training in the Carbon 


Fundamentals Say. 
a Physical County School District, Mr. Orson Ryan, Super- 
Education intendent of the Board of Education, says that 


organizations of physical education in the elementary schools should 
provide for: 
1. Supervised play 
2. Class and group athletics 
3. Standards for physical efficiency 
4. Folk dancing, indoor games, and aesthetic activities 
5. Formal or corrective gymnastics 

“Supervised Play. The best and most efficient education is that 
which utilizes and extends natural activity. The natural activity 
of the child is play. This may be utilized and extended by intelli- 
gent supervision and is attainable under any conceivable school 
conditions. Supervised play should, therefore, be the basis of any 
scheme of physical training for school children. 

“Class and Group Athletics. Class and group athletics are sim- 
ply a form of competition by which every boy, physically fit, may 
enter any athletic event, and, if he does his best, feel that he is 
helping his class to win, even though he may not be good in the 
event in which his class has entered. In this form of athletics, a 
trophy is won, or a record made, not by the individual record of a 
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boy, but by the average of the individual records of the boys in a 
class or school. 

“This plan does away with the objection often raised that ath- 
letics provide for the expert only. It reaches the boy who does not 
usually take part, and class spirit forces him to train conscientiously 
and to do his very best to win. Because it reaches not only the 
few athletically inclined boys, but may be extended to the whole 
mass of boys and girls in the public schools, it is given second place 
in our scheme of physical training. 

“No restrictions are placed upon the boys except physical fitness, 
and no pupil is exempt from participation except for physical ina- 
bility. Pupils refusing or neglecting to take part are placed in the 
list with a record of zero, thus discouraging the individualistic iso- 
lated effort so often found among children and encouraging cooper- 
ation with community effort. 

“Events may occur at any time. We suggest the following: 
The pull-up in February; the standing broad jump in March; 
running in April; and the shot put in May. 

“The class record is found by adding the individual records and 
dividing by the number of boys entered. 

“The value of class athletics, as previously stated, lies, not in 
the special development of a single boy, but in the general develop- 
ment of all the boys. The boy who cannot jump is encouraged to 
jump; the boy who cannot or does not care to run is induced to 
take part in that activity and so receives the particular development 
which he most needs. In the Carbon distirct this year, 337 boys 
took part in the standing broad jump. In the final test each boy 
was allowed to jump three times, making a total of 1,011 jumps. 
The average jump was 5 feet 11 inches, a total distance of 5,279 
feet, which is but one foot less than one mile. That all the boys 
should jump a distance of one mile, each contributing his portion, 
is, to me, of far greater importance than that one boy should break 
any number of state records, or perform a ‘stunt’ which would be 
lauded in glaring headlines on the sporting page of every ‘daily’ 
in the land. 

“Standards for Physical Efficiency. ‘The establishment of pre- 
scribed standards of physical efficiency suggests another form of 
competition, generally known as the ‘Athletic Badge Test,’ dif- 
fering distinctly from all other kinds of athletics, in that it is not 
necessary to defeat someone in order to win. While this is one of 
the most desirable features of this form of athletics, it is not nec- 
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essarily the most valuable one. The opportunity afforded each 
boy to discover his own powers and possibilities and the encourage- 
ment to bring himself to the prescribed standard of physical effi- 
ciency must appeal to all. In this form of athletics every boy who 
can bring himself to the prescribed standard, and who is doing ac- 
ceptable work in the school, may win an athletic badge. 

“The advantages and desirability of this form of activity are 
so obvious and numerous that they scarcely need comment. The 
fact that they may be used in a school of only one pupil or in the 
largest school in our nation with like results is at once attractive, 
while the opportunity afforded every boy to measure his strength 
and ability utilizes and extends a natural tendency, thus giving the 
best kind of education. For these reasons standards of physical 
efficiency should have a prominent place in the physical training 
in the elementary school. 

“Folk Dancing, Indoor Games, and Aesthetic Activities. During 
inclement weather folk dancing and indoor games may be substitut- 
ed for playground activities. In general, they should be approach- 
ed from the point of view outlined for play activity. Their benefits, 
like those of play, are primarily organic and social and offer the 
best kind of training for the boys and girls who are to be the men 
and women of our great democracy of tomorrow. 

“Formal or Corrective Gymnastics. Formal or corrective gym- 
nastics demand a place in our rural schools for the same reason that 
it is given in the city school, to counteract the evils due to school 
room posture and conditions, and to prevent the tendency of our 
youth toward atjavism in standing and walking habits, and to make 
correct posture habitual. 

i Riedie ee “A desirable course of physical training for the 
gram of Physical elementary school, then, consists of : 

Education “First: At least fifteen minutes of enthusiastic 
organized outdoor play each day, provided that folk dancing and 
indoor games may be substituted during inclement weather 

“Second: Class athletics in at least four events for all boys 
above the Fourth grade 

“Third: Standards of physical efficiency in at least three events 
for all boys and for all girls 

“Fourth: Group athletics 

“Fifth: Formal gymnastics in all grades, beginning with two 
periods of one minute each in the first grade and gradually increas- 
ing to two periods of six minutes each in the eighth grade. 
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THIRTY SELECTED GAMES 


“Sixth: Such informal games and aesthetic activities as may 
be an outgrowth of the studies provided in the curriculum, especially 
nature study, geography, the industries, history, music, and litera- 
ture. 

“With such a course well organized and enthusiastically admin- 
istered it is but reasonable to believe that physical training would 
greatly assist in solving the problem of education in our communi- 
ties and in bringing the process of maturing to its highest efficiency.” 





Thirty Selected Games 
From report of E. C. LiInpEMAN 
Field Secretary of American Country Life Association 


Enthusiasm for play programs is often lost because of initial 
failures; frequently these failures are due to a poor selection of 
games for the particular occasion or the particular group. The fol- 
lowing selection of thirty games is one that has grown out of a wide 
experience in rural recreation. These games have been found to 
be almost universally successful. Of course, a play leader should 
have a much broader repertoire of games than is here indicated. 


Name of Game Requirements Met 


1. Head and Tail Tag 1,2,3,4,5 15. Zig Zag Relay 1, 3, 4, 5,6 
(Black and White) 16. All Up Relay 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 

2. Straddle ball 17. Volley Ball 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6 
a. Line formation 1,2,3,4,5 18. Hill Dill 13.4.5 
b. Circle ws 1,2,3,4,5,6 19. “I Say Stoop” 1, 2, 3,4,5 

3. Three Deep 1, 2, 3, 4,5 (O’Grady Says) 

4. Squirrel in Trees 1,2,3,4,5 20. “Looby Loo” 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

5. Numbers Change  1,2,3,4,5 (Folk Dance) 

6. Dodgeball 1, 2, 3, 4,5 21. “Farmer in the Dell” 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

7. Circle dodgeball 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 (Folk Dance) 
(Progressive) 22. Partner Tag 1,3,4,5 

8. Circle Relay 1, 3, 4, 5,6 23. Triple Tag 1, 3, 4,5 
(Spoke Relay) 24. Oyster Cracker 

9. Circle Relay 1, 3, 4, 5,6 Relay (indoors) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
(with zig-zag or leap 25. Water Glass Relay 1,2,3,4,5,6 
frog variations) (Indoors) 

10. Japanese Crab 1, 3, 5,6 26. Apple Basket Relay 1,2, 3, 4,5,6 
Race (Man, monkey, 27. Potato Rela 1, 2, 3,4, 5,6 
crab, variations) 2, P y ici dliediais 

11. Pinco-O 135 - Potato Paring 

12. Overhead Relay 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 Contest (Teams) 1,2, 3,4,5,6 

13. Over and Under 29. Corn Stringing 
Relay 1, 3,5,6 Contest (Teams) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 

14. Shuttle Relay 1, 3,4, 5,6 30. Skip the Rope Relay 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 
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SOME ATTEMPTS AT SECURING RECREATION 


This list should serve merely as the point of departure for the 
play program. 

In the body of this report the requirements for a good game 
were enumerated as follows: 

1 Safe to health 

2 Adaptable to small as well as large numbers (ten is regarded 

as the minimum number of players) 

3 Adaptable to young as well as old 

4 Adaptable to both sexes 

5 Requiring minimum equipment 

6 Requiring cooperative activity 





Some Attempts at Securing Recreation* 
May H. Harpinc 


The family worker of today, whose usefulness to her clients is 
measured by her ability to individualize their needs, backed up of 
course by her skill in winning from a more or less obstinate com- 
munity or board of directors the means of individualized treat- 
ment, should be as much ashamed of failing to get a chance 
for recreation for the adolescent boy as she would be of not get- 
ting him a job if that were his need. Until recently her method of 
obtaining these things has been about the same. Ideas of voca- 
tional guidance, however, have changed the old haphazard placing 
of a boy in industry; and a recent experience in trying to find a 
legitimate outlet for the energies of embryo gangsters has made 
some of us wonder whether the same sort of testing-out of native 
equipment might be used to advantage in getting at the recreational 
adaptabilities of the genus boy. Perhaps in the course of time a 
technique will be developed for determining just what kind of 
recreation will probably suit given cases, and there will be no more 
neglect of their recreational needs, nor promiscuous herding into 
undifferentiated boys’ clubs or unsupervised public playgrounds. 

Certainly in Fred’s case some tedious and disheartening steps 
might have been saved by such a technique. Fred was clever, 
keen-witted and eager to go to work, but couldn’t. He had 


* Reprinted from the first issue of The Family, a new periodical to be 
devoted to the interests of family social workers. It will be published 
monthly: subscription $1.50. The address is The Family, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 
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started school late and played truant often; and now, nearly six- 
teen, he was the big fellow of his crowd, and led them with such 
swagger and daring that the worker was sometimes sick with ap- 
prehension, remembering Stanley Hall’s instance of the boy who, 
uncurbed at sixteen, killed, at twenty, a fellow-member of his 
gang for calling him “no gent.” 

She first tried a boys’ neighborhood club, but it was limited 
in equipment and unimaginative in leadership, and its games and 
activities had little to offer Fred in exchange for the excitements 
of crap-shooting and pool for stakes, that he found on the streets. 
A Big Brother was then found; but sophisticated Fred felt him- 
self much more a man of the world than his mentor, and used the 
contact mostly to “sharpen that sword which even a beggar may 
carry under his cloak”—his budding irony. It was good sport for 
Fred, but not quite the kind the worker had in mind; so she soon 
rescued the Big Brother. At last, quite at haphazard (though she 
admits she may subconsciously have been influenced by the thought 
that Fred, being long and strong of limb, might find joy and prow- 
ess in the thing that her own like physical make-up made her good 
at), she interested the instructor of a big swimming club in Fred’s 
recreation. Here, it soon developed, was something the boy could 
do exceedingly well. The trick diving and other stunts which 
were taught him became a manifestation of his daring and leader- 
ship, and the friendly and admiring club members replaced the 
street gang. He gradually became manly instead of a braggart. 
Now he has a job, and his strong sense of family ties is urging 
him on in the project of getting his brothers and sisters out of 
the institutions where they were placed at his father’s death. 
Fred reports progress from time to time, and still likes to “show 
off” at the club. 

The solution of the needs of Salvatore, a more cerebral type 
than Fred, was more difficult. He had come to America when 
nearly sixteen, and after just a few months of schooling got a 
job which used up all his physical energies by day. At night he 
was left a prey to the lost feeling of a sensitive young alien, and 
to a growing impatience with his parents, who in their new sur- 
roundings seemed muddled and old-fashioned. Fortunately the 
worker who found Salvatore sensed with understanding and sym- 
pathy the boy’s nostalgia for the Italian country-side, where life 
had been less crowded and where the old Padre who taught him to 
read and write had been a real friend. The problem here she 
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SOME ATTEMPTS AT SECURING RECREATION 


thought was to justify his parents to the boy and the boy to him- 
self. What interest would have this double effect It must, she 
thought, be some understanding of the history and fine traditions 
of his own race; something to lift him from the sense of being 
just a “wop” in a more or less hostile atmosphere. So for a time 
she encouraged the priest, who became interested, to read and 
talk with Salvatore about the glories of Italian history and its 
heroes. In this field Salvatore is now engaged, while the worker 
feels that she is preparing a good soil on which to plant a sturdy 
Americanism in due time. 

Carmine L. is a boy a good deal like Salvatore in tempera- 
ment, but without the vigorous mentality that would respond to a 
like treatment. His chief liability in life is his mother. Diag- 
nosed “an inferior adult,” Mrs. L. is not an institutional case, and 
her ill-tempered neuroticism clearly puts an intelligent plan to help 
her family at a disadvantage. Mr. L. is a first-stage tubercular 
patient in a sanatorium. He has a sputum reaction that irritat- 
ingly veers from positive to negative just at the wrong moments. 
His recovery will be complete if he stays long enough under 
proper care; but he is at times technically able to work, and has al- 
ready been harassed by his wife into coming home to do so, with the 
result that his cure has been delayed many months. It is to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this, and to give Carmine a chance to escape 
as much as possible from his mother’s nagging and shifting of the 
household responsibilities to his shoulders, that we are mainly 
working. 

Carmine’s melancholy and listless attitude was so pronounced 
that we feared he would become unbalanced. A friendly visitor 
could make no headway on account of the mother’s attitude. Car- 
mine’s participation in games, when he could be induced to play 
at all, was merely perfunctory. It seemed a hopeless situation, 
when at last a chance was found for him to go away for two 
months on a farm. With two other boys his own age he picked 
berries and did light chores. The effect was magic,—almost too 
magic perhaps, for the listless Carmine came back so full of “pep” 
that his awakened energies have been urging him to frequent 
“hookies” from school. There is nothing vicious about him 
His stolen time is usually spent in exploration of some sort, and 
we feel that his last state is better than his first. We are making 
every effort to have the farm periods as frequent as possible. 

The worker who had Fred, Salvatore and Carmine in charge 
earned of some of the difficulties in getting a play-outlet properly 
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individualized ; but it was not until she met Jimmie that she fully 
realized what a serious business recreation may become. This 
boy’s generalship in maneuvering his backward Italian family into 
ambition and recreation—incidentally making citizens, big and 
little, of them all—is a tale for Myra Kelly’s pen. Of course, the 
visitor did stand on the side lines making motions, but it was the 
boy’s grim determination that finally landed them into American- 
ism. 

When we first knew Jimmie he was an unprepossessing boy of 
fourteen, rather backward in school and with a shiftiness of eye 
that made our visitor feel that unless she linked him up with the 
Boy Scouts or the Y. M. C. A. immediately he was headed for 
perdition. Jimmie listened with politeness to her praise of these 
organizations, and after due thought decided that if they could 
put him in the way of learning something about electricity he 
would join. This was the first time that we learned of the ambi- 
tion which so influenced his family. Our visitor dug out a scout 
troop where some electrical instruction was given on Friday nights. 
Membership was offered to the boy, but he politely and regretfully 
wrote: “I forgot to tell you that Friday is my busy day, because 
Saturday is the Sabbath for the Jews, and I make good business 
shinning their shoes, and usually I am busy until 7:30 or 8. 
When I graduate from school, then I will join, because my night 
time will be given to study.” 

By dint of hard work, he did eventually graduate from 
school. A job was found for him, which it was supposed he took. 
In about three weeks’ time his mother—a totally un-Americanized 
Italian woman—complained that Jimmie was bringing home two 
dollars less than the visitor said he would earn. Jimmie was ques- 
tioned about this, and it transpired that he was attending high 
school during the day and working early mornings and after 
school, earning only two dollars less than a full-fledged day’s work 
would bring. His course would last two years and would fit him 
for electrical engineering. Our interest, of course, increased as he 
continued the course. He worked very hard, but always found 
enough time to come to our visitor about his younger brother 
Tony’s school record, and to help Tony with his lessons when 
things were going badly. 

At last, his course finished, he went proudly to the navy yard 
for a job. He qualified in every way, but alas! he had been born 
in Italy and his father had only taken our first papers. There was 
a way out, but to anyone but Jimmie it must have seemed hope- 
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less indeed. It meant that Jimmie’s poor old ignorant mother, 
who could not even read and write her own language, must learn 
to write some English and answer in English some awful ques- 
tions about something called “The Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Nothing daunted, Jimmie set about teaching her to do this. 
A book giving all the necessary questions and answers was pro- 
cured, and one had visions of Jimmie taking the poor old lady 
literally by the back of the neck and buckling her down to that 
“Kelly Book” to learn both question and answer by rote. Besides 
working hard himself, Jimmie corralled all other possible energy 
for the task. He sent frequent bulletins as to progress to our 
office, and we all found ourselves working overtime. The young 
ones at home worked by day, Jimmie worked by night, and the 
priest worked on Sunday, for the mother was packed off to a 
church where she would at least hear the sound of English. 
Jimmie welcomed our visiting dietitian, not on dietary lines, but 
because her Italian was nil and her English fluent. 

At last the day arrived. James went down to the court with 
his mother, but was excluded from the room where the examina- 
tion took place. There was a great crowd, the day was hot, the 
judge was tired, and without James the mother was nervous. She 
raade one little slip, and as James bitterly told us, “The judge 
queered the whole thing.” 

This meant six months more of study and teaching, lest she 
forget. Again Jimmie went at the task, and at the end of six 
months she passed and was made a citizen. Then James got his 
navy yard job. 

The last entry in the case history says: “Mary and her 
mother still attend the classes at the church and enjoy them; the 
mother wants to learn English better, and plans to go to night 
school. The children are availing themselves of the library, and 
reading aloud to the mother. James has decided that Mary shall 
go to high school in the fall for at least six months. He would 
like her then to go to a training school at a hospital, so as to 
become a trained children’s nurse. He has discontinued evening 
school, but occasionally goes to the neighborhood club or the 
movies with the younger boys, over whom he exercises a close 
supervision.” Undoubtedly he is cogitating plans for them and 
we are awaiting developments. 

The visitor is very humble as to her part in all this, but she 
likes to flatter herself that she perhaps started it. 
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What We Did on a Summer Playground in 
Chicago 
GENEVIEVE TURNER Ho_LMAN 
I 


3esides their value to develop the idea of team work, relay 

races and games have other qualities which make them a valuable 
play activity. In case of the vigorous running relays, following 
each individual child’s participation there is a period of rest 
before his turn comes again. But during this period there is no 
lag in interest because the game is not over; he has the success of 
the others to watch. Both simple and complex relay races con- 
tinue to interest the older children, and whenever interest lags a 
relay race will revive it. There are hundreds of relays known 
to all play leaders trained in physical recreation. It is worth any 
play leader’s time to introduce frequently relays that take some 
preparation such as an umbrella or suitcase relay, obstacle relays 
adapted to the playground apparatus and the “properties” one can 
procure. The play leader should be constantly on the alert to de- 
vise new relays. 
Circle and Sing- The miscellaneous circle games and singing 
ing Games and games that we used are known to all trained 
Folk Dances play leaders. However, we had individual cli- 
maxes and turns for some of our games, such as collecting for- 
feits to be redeemed by apparatus penalties. We added excite- 
ment to the Farmer in the Dell by having the “cheese” try to 
break through the ring and, having done so, to run as fast 
as possible to a distant part of the playground with the others 
in wild pursuit. (We excepted, of course, the two who had 
allowed him to escape.) The one who tagged him became 
“cheese” for the next game. All the active games were made 
as vigorous as possible to satisfy the big-muscle needs of the 
children and to make certain that there was a change from the 
quieter periods of samd court and story play. 

The folk dances were used among the older girls in the 
same way that singing games are used among the children. The 
tunes were hummed except on rainy days when we went to the 
Refectory Building near the playground and used the piano. 
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WHAT WE DID ON A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


While one always finds some of the older boys 
Tk. and girls modeling objects requiring skill such 

as “automobiles” and “motor boats,” the smaller 
children usually only “play in the sand.” ‘They dig wells, fill them 
with water from the pool, bury their feet and build “houses” which 
are really little tent-like mounds. This sort of play for babies and 
children up to five or six is constructive in that it represents ex- 
perimental sense training in handling, weighing, feeling, sifting and 
pouring. But for the children of six and over, if the play is di- 
rected, the sandcourt offers a wonderful opportunity for imagina- 
tive and dramatic expression. We encouraged the building of 
miscellaneous original objects requiring skill which we found the 
older boys making at odd times of day. But during the sandcourt 
period we suggested themes to them. Some of these themes were 
familiar stories. 

The modeling was in reality social and cooperative play. 
There was something for each one to do. In the story of Ak 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, for example, the older boys’ interest 
was caught in reproducing the robbers’ cave. They filled it with 
treasures and jewels of colored paper, tinfoil, colored berries and 
other bright objects. Older boys planned and built the curious old 
Arabian city with its mosques and minarets, its shops and market 
centers and the winding streets through which the robber was to 
wander in his search for the home of Ali Baba. To do all of 
this they had recourse to illustrations of this story in our books 
and in other books at home. While the story was “building,” the 
older girls costumed the sandcourt dolls. We used tiny penny 
dolls which we found in the toy section of a downtown de- 
partment store. There was a gorgeous “Cassim” in red trousers 
and turban, yellow coat and silver belt. “Mrs. Cassim” was at- 
tired in a costume equally splendid, while in the beginning of the 
story the brother of Ali Baba and his wife were modestly clothed 
to suit their humbler life. The “robbers” wore long capes, snug 
turbans and fierce looking beards (bits of cotton dipped in ink). 
They carried formidable swords cut from cardboard. These rob- 
bers were mounted upon donkeys. To represent the latter we 
used tiny mounds of sand which some smaller boys had molded 
near the cave door. Two dolls represented “Mormianna,” the 
faithful slave girl. one in the costume of a servant and one as 
she appears in the costume of an oriental dancer. 

Many of these same dolls were used again in the story of 
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Joseph and his brethren. Those who were robbers in the story of 
Ali Baba were the merchants of the caravan in the second story. 
Jacob wore a venerable white beard of cotton. To make Joseph’s 
coat of many colors, we arranged a cape effect, pasting colored 
bits of paper on the pattern. This story had great possibilities 
for sandcourt building. There was Palestine with its wheat fields 
and the shocks of grain. There was the caravan. There was 
Egypt with its Nile, the Pyramids, the Sphinx and the great desert 
beyond. There was Pharoah’s palace, a work in itself with its 
many rooms and high pillars; its courtyard and fountains. 

Some of the same dolls were used again in such stories as 
Cinderella, Sleeping Beauty, Snow White and the Dwarfs and 
other fairy stories. In each case some new characters had to be 
represented until there was on hand about one hundred and fifty 
of these character “sandcourt” dolls. 

Interest in costuming these dolls increased as we developed the 
building in the sand court. The dolls were too tiny to be sewed 
for, but paper costumes were pasted in place and there was no 
Oriental costume too elaborate to be reproduced in bits of bright 
colored or gold paper and silver tinfoil. They made crowns of 
tinfoil, white beards for kings and patriarchs of cotton, and fe- 
rocious beards for giants and robbers of cotton dipped in ink. 

We were fortunate in finding penny dolls about two inches 
high, which, tiny as they were, had wigs of curly natural hair. 
But other than that some of the wigs were blonde and some were 
brunette, the dolls looked much alike and to give them character 
was rather a work of art. The girls removed the wigs from some 
of the dolls and with the addition of a turban or cap gave a close 
shaven and masculine effect. With others they substituted cotton 
for the wigs. 

One of the girls created a most beautiful Sleeping Beauty and 
Cinderella out of one of the blonde-wigged dolls, which was like 
all the others, before transformed. She took one of the discarded 
wigs, pulled the curls out until they were long and added them to 
the wig which the doll already had. Over the point of “addition” 
she pasted a bow of rose colored paper to match a flowing robe of 
rose and gold, and behold a royal princess quite as miraculously 
transformed as was Cinderella by the fairy godmother! Prince 
Charming was handsome in a swagger cape and sword. In 
his dress costume, his cape was white with a rich blue lining and 
he sported a jaunty, real feather in his cap. 
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WHAT WE DID ON A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


When the scene had been built to represent the story and the 
characters dressed and ready, various children took certain dolls to 
move as they should go in their palaces, streets, and world built in 
the sand, and to talk for them. This was done in all the stories 
as the finishing up of the sandcourt play. Sometimes when the 
work was not finished at the end of sandcourt hour, we used the 
same story again the next day, keeping in mind the suggestions for 
improvement which had come as we worked the first time. 

Then there were modern characters to be represented, scenes 
familiar to the children. They built the bathing beach with the 
bath houses and the locker rooms. They outlined waves for the 
lake itself with a shore line and beach. They built piers running 
out into the lake, light houses and boats. For this scene the dolls 
represented both the variegated throng along the shore and the 
bathers. Among the crowd there were, of course, the policemen 
in their uniforms. Out in the lifeboat there were the life-guards 
in bathing suits, in the lake, bathers in bathing costumes, and 
in the locker rooms were the attendants in white uniforms. 

A favorite subject was the building of a theatre, with a stage, 
seats and aisles with the ushers in black dresses and white aprons, 
and the various dolls in modern costumes for audience. On the 
stage the dolls appeared, manipulated by various children to repre- 
sent moving pictures stories or vaudeville and miscellaneous acts, 
the children taking the parts for their characters. This usually 
led to the desire for a freer representation than they could give 
with the dolls and the “show” developed into a series of acts and 
stunts by the children themselves. 

When the theme of the day was to reproduce the playground 
itself, the apparatus was made from bits of strawberry and peach 
boxes. Bits of string made the swings, while the playground 
slides were built in sand. On Bastile Day, we built the historic 
old tower using pictures of it for models. We discussed the his- 
tory of the Bastile as we built. 

The War Exposition in Grant Park was a popular subject for 
many days. The boys carefully reproduced the German and 
American trenches which they had seen there represented. 

While acting and speaking in connection with 
Dramatic Play the sandcourt play was of course dramatic 
play, another hour was given to a more active 
form of dramatic play. Frequently the same stories were used, 
but the children themselves took the parts and the whole play- 
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WHAT WE DID ON A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


ground constituted the scene. The Palace of Snow White’s 
father and his wicked Queen was represented by the steps of the 
shelter house. The mountain home of the dwarfs was beyond the 
bushes which represented the woods through which Snow White 
fled from the huntsman whose mercy gave her this opportunity 
to escape her jealous stepmother. The sandcourt was the cave in 
the mountains where the dwarfs dug for gold and where they went 
each day leaving Snow White to care for their dwelling. 

To give the others courage, the children chosen for the char- 
acters the first time a story was played were usually those who 
were best suited for the part. When the play was repeated, a 
timid child was sometimes given an aggressive character, or a 
retiring or unattractive child was given the part of the admired 
princess or prince. No costumes were used for this play; the 
vivid imagination of the children supplied all the trappings. These 
dramatic plays were in the childrens’ minds, games. There was 
no thought of acting, no thought of stage nor of audience. Small 
children asked for the “game” of Red Riding Hood as they asked 
for Cat and Rat, or Farmer in the Dell. 


In other years, however, for the purpose of an exhibition 
program to close the summer season I have selected some one of 
the stories thus played, developed and rehearsed it more exten- 
sively and costumed it. A lovely spot on the lawn with thick 
shrubbery as a background was chosen for the stage, and parents, 
friends and other people of the neighborhood were invited to come 
to see it. But even then the acting was spontaneous, having been 
developed out of the actual experience of the children. They 
were familiar with the story; they had developed the whole 
scene in the sandcourt; they had seen the puppet dolls in costumes ; 
they had played the stories out themselves freely in their dramatic 
play and were ready with a rehearsal to polish it up and put it on 
in a more attractive way. 

Of the quiet games played that summer Up 
» ag Sag iy Jenkins and Pomma Wonga played as relays 

were no doubt the most popular. Up Jenkins 
was played in the usual way with a penny, counting a point for 
the side holding the penny for every hand left unturned when 
the penny was uncovered. 

Pomma Wonga is an Indian game of skill, several sets of 
which we purchased in the toy sections of department stores. 
It holds the interest of a child playing alone but becomes a fasci- 
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PILGRIM TERCENTENARY MATERIAL FOR THE SOUTH 


nating game when played with teams of four to six on each team. 
When there were more children than this number to play in either 
Up Jenkins or Pomma Wonga, we formed new sets in order to 
avoid long waits in which interest is lost. 

To bring in occasional activity even on a hot day we fre- 
quently added the taking of forfeits from the losers who must re- 
deem them by paying penalties assigned. These were usually ap- 
paratus penalties (see above under Apparatus Activities). At quiet 
game period, we used many guessing games and stunts which are 
used at indoor parties. 

On extremely hot days it was always necessary for the at- 
tendant to keep close watch that the children in the wading pool 
did not “get in all over.” But he brought great delight to their 
disappointed hearts by turning the hose with which he kept the 
grass green and fresh, on the children who wished to be wet 
and cool. 

(To be Continued ) 





Pilgrim Tercentenary Material for the South 


THE NATIONAL CELEBRATION OF THE 300TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
First LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT AND 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


“The settlers of Virginia and New England were opposed to 
each other in politics, but they belonged to one and the same stratum 
of society, and in their personal characteristics they were of the 
same excellent quality.” 

From Old Virginia and Her Neighbors 
By John Fisk 


How Sir Edwin Sandys Introduced into Virginia the 
First American Legislature can be found in Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors by John Fisk, page 186, volume 1. This will be found 
very useful for teachers. 


In order to receive the full educational benefit which the 
Tercentenary offers, preparations for it should permeate schools, 
libraries, colleges, and communities. There should be storytelling 
in the libraries and on the playgrounds. Books of the period 
should be made easily available in all libraries. Indian games and 
dances should be revived, also the English dances of that period, 
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including folk dances, such as the May-pole Dance; and the court 
dances. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR USE IN COMMUNITIES, COLLEGES AND 
HicH ScHOooLs 


A Dream of Gold or The Settlement of Jamestown, a Pageant- 
Play from Dramatized Scenes from American History by Augusta 
Stevenson. Excellent for high school use. Best obtainable play 
of Jamestown settlement. Absolutely authentic in dialogue and ac- 
tion. Indoor setting, 4 acts. Screen scenery will have to be used 
to indicate the four different scenes. There are 58 speaking parts, 
and about 20 extras. In producing it, a whole high school could 
best be used. There are Indians, Cavaliers, settlers, sailors. 
Each speaking part is short. There are twelve or more girls as 
fine ladies and wives of settlers; all the rest of the parts are for 
boys. This pageant-play introduces such characters as: Capt. John 
Smith, Pocahontas, Powhatan, Lord Delaware, Sir Thomas Gates, 
George Percy, Mrs. Forrest. Costumes, Cavalier and Indian. 
Plays about 1% hours. Time 1606 to 1609. Published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., price $1.25. No royalty 

For Love of Liberty, a Pageant-Scene by Elizabeth B. Grimball. 
A Tercentenary Pageant Scene, to be acted out-of-doors. From 
25 to 50 participants as symbolic characters, historical characters 
and chorus. This pageant-scene is specially designed to com- 
memorate the First Legislative Assembly in Virginia. The text 
contains full descriptions of staging, music, costumes, so that the 
scene will be available for use by any community or school. Can 
be had in mimeographed form from Community Service (Incor- 
porated) 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, price 25 cents 

Raleigh, Shepherd of the Ocean. A Tercentenary Masque by 
Frederick H. Koch, written around the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
showing his influence both in the old world and the new. This 
masque is now being produced as part of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration in North Carolina. It has speaking parts for not less than 
30 people, and can be given with a cast of from 200 to 300 players. 
It shows scenes of both adventure and court life, with a fine 
chance for colorful costumes. Fine as the production of the 
masque is, it has been so cleverly arranged that it can be produced 
for not more than $500. It can be had in typewritten form only 
For permission to use, address the author, Frederick H. Koch, 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. Royalty of 
$10.00 for each performance, payable to author 
THe CavALIERS IN ENGLAND 
Allison’s Lad from Allison’s Lad and Other Martial Interludes 
by Beulah Marie Dix. One act play for six men, or boys of high 
school age. Time of 1648. Scene: a simple English interior. Rec- 
ommended by the Department of Education at Washington as 
showing a fine idealism as well as dramatic strength. The play 
shows the courage of a number of Cavaliers when taken captive by 
the Round-heads, and in especial the courage of one young Cav- 
alier, Allison’s Lad. Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York 
city, price $1.35 
The Captain of the Gate from Allison’s Lad and Other Martial 
Interludes by Beulah Marie Dix. One act play for six men, or 
boys of high school age. Simple interior setting. A play of 
Cromwell’s time showing the magnificient valor of a party of 
royalists who would die rather than surrender. Published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York City, price $1.35 


THE SPANISH IN FLORIDA 


The Fountain of Youth from Plays of the Pioneers by C. D. 
Mackay. A one act pageant-play which can be given indoors or 
out-of-doors. Recounts the search for the fountain of youth by 
Ponce de Leon and his followers, and a dream he had while 
searching for the fountain. Six speaking parts—3 men, 3 women, 
and at least 20 feminine dancers. Can be used by high schools; 
and has already been produced by numerous Teachers’ Training 
Schools. Harper Bros., New York City, price $1.00 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS FOR USE IN THE INTERMEDIATE AND GRAM- 
MAR GRADES 


Indian Ceremonial and Pageant Material can be found in 
Indian Games and Dances with Native Songs, by Alice C. Fletcher. 
Published by C. C. Birchard Co., Boston, Mass., price $1.00 

The Pageant of Patriots by C. D. Mackay from Patriotic Plays 
and Pageants. This is an outdoor pageant in which from 200 to 
500 school children can be used. It deals with scenes from the 
youth of Pocahontas, Captain John Smith, George Washington, 
Daniel Boone. Full directions for costuming, music, and dances. 
Each of the pageant episodes can be used as a separate one-act 
play if so desired. Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
price $1.35. No royalty 
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The Road to Tomorrow, a pageant by Josephine Thorp design- 
ed to celebrate the Tercentenary. Can be given indoors or out- 
of-doors. Twenty-three main speaking characters, and at least 20 ex- 
tras. Valuable in that boys and girls may be used as these characters 
interchangeably. Splendid opportunity for pretty dances and in- 
expensive symbolic costumes. Full directions accompany the text. 
Contains such characters as The Spirit of Yesterday, The Spirit 
of Our Nation, The Year 1620, The Year 1920. Can be had in 
mimeographed form from The Women’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, price 35c 

White Aprons by Anna M. Lutkenhouse and Margaret Knox, 
from Maud Wilder Goodwin’s story of that name, to be found in 
Story and Play Readers, volume III, (8th year). This play has 
its scenes in the late Cavalier period in Virginia. Its story deals 
with Bacon’s Rebellion and the burning of Jamestown. It is ex- 
cellent for grammar grades. Six boys, 3 girls for speaking parts, 
at least 20 extras. Seven scenes, indoor and outdoor. As these scenes 
are very short, reversible screen scenery should be used; brown on 
one side and forest green on the other. When an indoor scene is be- 
ing used, turn the brown side of the screen toward the audience; 
when an outside scene is being used turn the green side toward 
the audience. These screens should be hinged just as Japanese 
screens are and should be firmly covered with brown and green 
burlap or denim. Published by the Century Co., New York City, 
price $1.20. No royalty 

CosTUMES 

For costumes see Montgomery’s and Eggleston’s IIlustrated 
Histories of the United States. See also the illustrated edition of 
Mary Johnston’s To Have and to Hold. Invaluable for court cos- 
tumes, Indian costumes, settlers’ costumes and sailors’ costumes i5 
the Illustrated Story of Pocahontas by E. Boyd Smith to be found in 
most libraries. Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


RECITATIONS 


Pocahontas by William Makepeace Thackeray, to be found in 
Thackeray’s complete works, or in Poems of American History 
edited by Burton Stevenson. Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

The First American Sailors by Wallace Rice. The first four 
verses only to be found on page 35 of Poems of American History, 
edited by Burton Stevenson. 
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A reference to Powhatan is made in a stirring poem called Dust 
of the Plains by William Rose Benet, to be found in the Century 
Magazine for March, 1920. 

For spirited recitations for boys of high school ages with sweep, 
fire and swing, see Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads by 
Walter Thornbury, to be found in his poetical works or in any 
complete collection or anthology of nineteenth century English 
poetry. The three best of these are Sally from Coventry, The Cav- 
alier’s Escape and The Three Scars. 


“Five Foot BooKSHELF” THAT WILL BE USEFUL To TEACHERS 


Barnaby Lee by Richard Bennett. Century Company, New 
York City, (juvenile) 

Big John Baldwin by Vance Wilson. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York City 

History of the United States for Schools by Frank A. Hill. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

John O’ Jamestown by Vaughn Kester (out of print but can be 
found in most libraries) 

Mistress Brent by Lucy M. Thurston. Scribners, New York 
City 

My Lady Pochahontas by J. E. Cook. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors by John Fisk. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sir Christopher by Maud Wilder Goodwin. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Stories of American Explorers by William F. Gordy, Scrib- 
ners, New York City, (juvenile) 

The Story of Pocahontas by E. Boyd Smith. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, Mass., (juvenile) 

To Have and to Hold by Mary Johnston. Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, Mass. 


MATERIAL FOR STORY-TELLING 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold by James Baldwin. American 
Book Co., New York City 


Stories of Our Country by James Johonnot. American Book 
Co., New York City 
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Book Reviews 


THE COMMUNITY CENTER 


By L. J. Hanifan, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Virginia. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdette and Company, New York 

The continued demand for the author’s earlier pamphlet, 4 Handbook 
for Community Meetings at Rural Schoolhouses, led the editor of Teacher 
Training Series, W. W. Charters, to ask Mr. Hanifan to prepare a more 
comprehensive volume on the subject. While sufficient theory is included 
to explain the present need of and widespread interest in the rural com- 
munity center in the public school, the book chiefly devotes itself to activities 
and method of procedure, most of the suggestions based on work which 
has actually been successfully carried on. 

While written largely with the teacher or the teacher-to-be in mind 
the book is yet adequate for use by all sorts of rural leaders. 


PUBLIC PROGRAMS 


Compiled by Alfred Arvold, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota. Season of Nineteen Hundred Eighteen and Nine- 
teen 

The actual programs of gatherings held at the Agricultural College 
of North Dakota are bound together into an attractive booklet forming 

a veritable mine of suggestion for rural entertainments. While pro- 

grams of Country Life Conferences, Commencements and Community 

Sings are given, interest in a book bearing the name of Alfred Arvold 

naturally centers in the productions of the Little County Theatre. 

In addition to the plays given on these programs there is also a list of 
fifty one-act plays, seventy-five plays of more than one act, declamations, 
debate subjects and reference books. 


GOING AFOOT 
By Bayard H. Cristy. Published by Association Press, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. Price, $1.35 
This delightful little book successfully combines the practical matters 
of how to walk and what to wear, and where to walk, and how to map your 
journey with a true poetic feeling for the joys of the open road. This latter 
flowers in the selected descriptions of certain tours of the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, the Green Mountain Club and other famous American walking clubs. 


PUBLIC PROVISION FOR RECREATION 


By Rowland Haynes and Stanley P. Davies. Published by the Cleve- 
land Foundation Committee, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, twenty-five 
cents 

Cooperation of experts makes this little volume an unusual one. “The 
general plan and the standards of space measurements for playground pur- 
poses were worked out by Mr. Haynes. The arrangement of the material 
and the actual writing were done by Mr. Davies. Each playground and 
community center was examined from the standpoint of a practical ad- 
ministrator by Harold O. Berg.” The maps were drawn by E. A. Rug- 
gles, of the Cleveland Museum of Art. The chapter on the Library was 
prepared with the assistance of Miss Linda A. Eastman and the Staff 
of the Cleveland Public Library. 

As in other cities one of the first recommendations based on a study 
of the playgrounds is that “the first thing for Cleveland to do is to use 
the play space it has.” “Cleveland needs twice as many leaders as at pres- 
ent employed, five times as long, or about ten times as much leadership 
as now. 

Cleveland’s rather unusual development of school gardens before and 
especially during the war is noted and it is urged that the work be not 
permitted to fall off. 

One little experience related by the library holds a mine of meaning 
for recreation workers. A littie Italian girl said: “Every night we gather 
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around the kitchen stove, we all put up our feet and then my mother, 
she tells about the saints, and my father, he telis about Italy, and they 
talk Italian, but I tell the library stories and talk English just like you.” 


COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


Published by the Cleveland Foundation Committee, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, 
twenty-five cents 

This report is one of the seven sections of the Recreation Survey of 
Cleveland. A large part of the data was collected in 1917 by Miss Charlotte 
Rumbold, who wrote the first draft for the report on the basis of an out- 
line worked out in conference with Allen T. Burns and Rowland Haynes. 
After the work had been interrupted by the war, Dr. Raymond Moley re- 
vised the material, bringing it down to date and re-wrote the text. The 
Survey has not taken the attitude that there is anything inherently objec- 
tionable in the so-called “commercialization” of recreation. “It recognizes 
that under present conditions commercial recreation has a large and legiti- 
mate place in the sum of Cleveland’s recreation agencies.” Having recog- 
nized the legitimate place of commercial recreation in the the city, the Sur- 
vey interests itself in ascertaining the quantity and quality, the regulation 
and what may be learned by private and public recreation from the experi- 
ences of commercial recreation. Moving Pictures, Billiard Rooms and 
Bowling Alleys, Coffee Houses and Saloons, Commercial Amusement Parks, 
The Baseball Club, Lake Excursions, Burlesque Theatres are discussed, 
present conditions outlined and suggestions for improvement made. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON 


By Raymond Calkins, An Investigation Originally made for the Committee 
of Fifty. Second Edition revised with an Introduction by Francis 
G. Peabody. Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and 
New York. Price, $1.75 
The text of this volume is reprinted as it originally appeared, but new 
appendices have been added, containing fresh and important information 
upon different aspects of the problem. The preface which discusses the 
complete failure of the saloon to weed out the evil and keep the good, 
as seemed a legitimate hope at the time of the original publication of the 
volume and the new point of view forced by the successful substitution 
of recreation for vicious activities for the American soldiers in the Great 
War, was published in the The Playground. Appendix I gives Landmarks 
in the History of Prohibition in the United States; Il, A New Synthesis 
after The Saloon; Ill, Prohibition and Social Hygiene; TV, The Young 
Men’s Christian Association; V, Prohibition and the Church; VI, The Mo- 
tion Picture Theater as a Saloon Substitute. The cumulative effect is to 
give new heart to those who realize that “A substitute for the saloon is a 
challenge not to kindly sentiment only, but to intelligence, ingenuity and 
good sense.” 


NEW IDEALS IN THE PLANNING OF CITIES, TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES 
By John Nolen, Town and City Planner. Published by the American City 
Bureau, New York City 

This book, prepared as one of a series for the A. E. F. by the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship, Army Educational Commission, gives succinctly the 
fundamental principles involved in modern town and city planning. As 
in previous work, Mr. Nolen gives recognition to the recreation needs of 
the community. “One of the chief problems of the landscape architect 
or park planner is to make these parks available and useful to great num- 
bers of people without destroying the natural appearance of their scenery, 
the main purpose for which they have been created. The conviction is 
steadily spreading in the United States that a city needs not only to pro- 
vide itself with each class or type of recreation grounds but that ue 
grounds in their main or general features should be outlined, acquired, 
and developed as a system, each part having relation to every other part.’ 
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